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Buckingham Palace and resigned the office of Prime Minister. 
The following morning the Queen sent for Sir Anthony Eden and 
offered him the post, which, to nobody’s surprise, he accepted. 

This great event took place in a strange vacuum of publicity, caused by 
the strike of national newspapers. But the whole world took note, 
tributes were paid, messages flowed in, and multitudes experienced a 
feeling of intense sadness, only in part relieved by confidence in the 
future. 

No one could doubt the ability and sincerity of the new Prime Minister. 
Most people agreed that the time had come for a change. But genius is 
a rare phenomenon and when it is allied to old age its effect on senti- 
mental human beings—especially in this country—is overpowering. Sir 
Winston is himself a sentimentalist, as well as a genius, an octogenarian, 
and one of the toughest characters ever bred. He was, therefore, as 
susceptible as anyone to the pathos of his own resignation. 


De the afternoon of April 5 Sir Winston Churchill drove to 


General Election 


Ox April 15 Sir Anthony Eden put an end to uncertainty about the 
Election date. He announced on the wireless that the Queen had 
agreed to dissolve the present Parliament on May 6, and that a new one 
would be elected on May 26. 

(Our readers would obviously not wish the June number of this Review 
to contain no comment on the Election result; yet such would be the case 
if it were to appear, as usual, on the first of the month. We have there- 
fore decided that on this special occasion the date of publication should 
be June 7, instead of June 1. This will enable us to record and discuss 
the most important episode of the month, so far as Britain’s domestic 
politics are concerned). 
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An Open Event 


HE Election will be taking place on the morrow of the Derby, and, 

like that famous race, it will be a very open event. In many quarters 
it is assumed that the Conservatives will win and it is probably fair to 
say that they will start as favourites. But they will be making the mistake 
of their lives if they underrate the challenge which they have to face. In 
particular they must be very careful not to rely for victory upon the 
faults and weaknesses of their opponents, or upon the virtues which they 
themselves have shown during the past three and a half years. 

The electorate is always more concerned with the future than with the 
past, and in so far as it takes any interest in a party’s record, it tends to 
do so in a negative rather than in a positive sense. Thus a party may be 
rejected if its record in office has been outrageously bad, and it may suffer 
indefinitely on account of misdeeds which it has long since. expiated; 
but history clearly suggests that Governments are seldom returned to 
power on the basis of a good record alone. When people are deciding 
how to vote they are less likely to be influenced by gratitude than by a 
lively expectation of favours to come. Nor is this altogether unreason- 
able, since the British elector is only given the chance to vote nationally 
at infrequent intervals; and he is entitled to know with some exactitude 
for what, as well as for whom, he is voting. 


Policy Delayed 


HE party in power has, or should have, the advantage in preparing 

for an Election. Parliament is dissolved on the advice of the Prime 
Minister of the day, who, being human, is in a position to ensure that the 
organization which supports him is not “caught napping” by the 
Election when it comes. This does not mean that party officials need be 
told the precise dates, before the Queen herself is consulted and asked for 
her approval; that would be quite unconstitutional. But it does mean 
that the Cabinet can discuss and formulate policy in good time, so that 
when the decision is taken, and the dates are announced, Government 
candidates can at once be given the party manifesto and so enabled to 
write their election addresses. To write an Election address before the 
official policy statement is published is a task which only a clairvoyant 
would undertake—unless, of course, it is expected that the appeal to the 
electors should be based entirely upon the past, which, as we have said, 
is a most dangerous and undesirable approach. 

It is hard to see why the Conservative manifesto for this year’s Election 
was not made available to candidates almost as soon as the Prime Minister 
had made his announcement. In fact there is still no sign of it as we go to 
press, and the rumour is that it will not be published until very near the 
end of the month (April). In other words, the policy statements of the 
two major parties will appear more or less simultaneously. This repre- 
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sents a distinct failure on the part of the Conservative Cabinet and 
organization. 


Change in Premiership No Excuse 


ie might be argued that the change in the Premiership had necessitated 
some delay, inasmuch as the Conservative Party issues its manifesto in 
the name of the leader of the party. But this is really no excuse at all. The 
procedure in question is obviously a polite fiction. No one can seriously 
imagine that the new Conservative policy will emanate in a pure stream 
from the mind of Sir Anthony Eden. Democratic parties are not governed 
on the Fiihrerprinzip, and the Conservative Party’s policy, like that of the 
Labour Party, is in fact the product of discussion at many levels—especially 
the Cabinet (or Shadow Cabinet) level. There is no reason, therefore, why 
the Conservative manifesto should not have been virtually prepared 
before Churchill resigned and Eden took over. Its belated appearance 
is an embarrassment to the party’s supporters, and a reproach to its 
leaders. 


What Will be Labour’s Line ? 


T the moment of writing we can only hazard a guess at the main 
lines on which the Socialists will fight the Election. No doubt they 
will have much to say about the cost of living, though their own record will 
be a mill-stone round their necks. They may also hint at the possibility 
of cutting the period of National Service—a hint which could easily 
become a promise in the mouths of irresponsible canvassers. Rents, 
price rings, dividends, profits and pensions will also receive their share of 
attention. 
But in our opinion the most formidable attack may be directed against 
_the Prime Minister for his apparent (or should we say supposed 7?) reluct- 
ance to attend a top-level meeting without a fixed agenda—the project 
which was so dear to Churchill’s heart. If it can plausibly be suggested 
that Eden is lacking in imagination and too much inclined to give way to 
the Americans, great harm may be done to his own reputation and to his 
party’s chances. Mr. Bevan has already struck this note in Tribune, and 
it has generally been found that what he says to-day the Labour Party 
says to-morrow. 


Foreign Affairs: Austria and Formosa 


Henn past month has been marked by an improvement in the European 
situation and a deterioration in the Far East. The Paris agreements 
have been ratified and the Russians have abruptly agreed to the necessary 
conditions for an Austrian settlement. This has been hailed by one 
Labour M.P. as the first fruits of ratification, but in fact it is probably a 
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calculated move to embarrass the West in regard to Germany. An un- 
occupied, neutralized Austria may obviously be an awkward precedent. 
Nevertheless the new hope of a settlement is much to be welcomed, and 
the Paris agreements create a unity in the West which it will not be easy 
for the Russians to undermine. 

Meanwhile the position in the Formosa area is becoming extremely 
grave, and a full-scale Communist attack on Quemoy and Matsu appears 
to be fairly imminent. It may never, in fact, take place, but if it does the 
Anglo-American alliance will be presented with a strategic and diplomatic 
problem of the first magnitude. We can only hope that the contingency 
has been fully discussed in advance and that its more obvious dangers 
have been anticipated. 


New Appointments 


OME reference should be made in passing to the comparatively few 

Government changes with which Eden started his regime. Mr. Harold 
Macmillan was appointed to succeed him at the Foreign Office—an 
appointment which may have been inevitable, but is in some ways to be 
regretted. However qualified Mr. Macmillan may be to handle foreign 
affairs—and it is hard to forget his share in the initial follies of the United 
Europe movement—there can be no doubt that in home politics his 
vigorous and constructive mind, and his administrative ability, will be 
greatly missed. 

To the Ministry of Defence has been sent Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, a man of 
proved competence, who served Eden as Minister of State at the Foreign 
Office. Lord Swinton has left the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
with a step in the peerage, and has been succeeded there by Lord Home, 
who has done as much as any man can do to make the Scottish Office 
palatable to Scotland. For this remarkable feat he certainly deserved 
promotion ! 

Among the other appointments the most important for the future is 
that of Sir Edward Boyle as Economic Secretary to the Treasury. The 
youngest Minister (who is also one of the wisest) is thus given a real chance, 
which he will take in his usual humble, apologetic, yet profoundly con- 
fident, spirit. If circumstances allow him to speak for the Government 
throughout the Committee Stage of a Finance Bill, he will establish his 
prestige on unshakable foundations. When this Review lost an Assistant 
Editor, the Conservative Party may have found a future leader ! 


Background to the Budget 


HE main trends in the economy which were obviously bound to 
engage the Chancellor’s attention when shaping his Budget policy 
were discussed in these columns last month. He had revealed them and 
signified their respective importance in the analysis of the economic 
situation which preceded and justified the measures which he introduced 
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in February to check inflation. .The flourishing condition of industry at 
home was seen to be creating a demand for imported raw materials 
which was not matched by any compensating rise in the value of exports. 
A secondary manifestation of this prosperity was the added strength 
which large incomes at home, at all levels, were giving to the pull of 
consumer demand, and this was also working against the release of 
manufactures to the export markets. Thus there were—and for that 
matter still are—threats that an unsatisfactory balance of payments 
position might persist, and perhaps worsen. Prudence and patriotism 
alike demanded that the Chancellor should give these signs the first of 
his attention. 

These earlier revelations robbed the Economic Survey of most of its 
news value. It did little more than paint in the details of the broad 
picture which had already been outlined. It was of no help in Budget 
forecasting, for it gave no clue to the one vital judgment which has deter- 
mined the policy of this year’s Budget—the Chancellor’s own assessment 
of how far his measures to check inflation have succeeded. The country 
has come to expect honesty from Mr. Butler, and it was plain that nothing 
could honestly be given away which would increase the pull of home 
demand, unless he believed that its causes had been checked—as, from 

the limited evidence available, they appear to have been. 


A Risk Well Run 


E now know how the Chancellor made up his mind. With a large 

surplus in his gift, at the end of a year of reduced expenditure and 
buoyant revenue, he has felt able to give away half that surplus. He has 
decided that he can spare it because export prospects are deemed to be 
good, and evidence of increased investment in industry points to an 
increase in production next year on a scale sufficient to ensure that the 
goods are there to go where they are wanted. The principal competitor 
for a share in this anticipated increase in the flow of the nation’s output is 
demand from the home market. But the forecast, already fortified by 
signs of diminished activity in the retail trades, is that this will not increase 
by as much as it did last year. It will be increased by the tax-reliefs, 
but not by so much as to touch off a serious inflation. 


Time for Boldness 


HERE is no doubt that the Chancellor could have marshalled weighty 

arguments for repeating his last year’s performance and playing safe. 
But the facts endorse his description of such a course as timid. No one 
disputes that the British economy is overtaxed, and when is some relief 
to be given if not after a year which ends with a surplus of £282 million? 
The facts which might have augured for excessive caution and adherence 
to the status quo are known. The assumptions which prompted a more 
generous and forward-looking policy have yet to be justified, and are 
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liable to be upset. Thus the Chancellor is to some extent playing his luck. 
But it is the duty of successful statesmanship not to deny luck its chance. 
A risk may justifiably be taken to uphold the mood of encouragement and 
expansion which the Chancellor detects in our economy, and looks to for 
its continued success. 


Reliefs and Realism 


HE debate in Parliament on the proposals, which is proceeding as we 

write, has become invested with a certain unreality owing to the 
looming proximity of the Election. The great question, upon the answer 
to which will depend whether this series of Conservative Budgets can be 
ranked among the famous, is whether these proposals are themselves 
unreal for the same reason. They have not been hailed as electioneering, 
because the benefits they confer are patently so thinly spread. But it is 
perhaps not sufficiently appreciated how well they conform to the demands 
of a situation in which inflation is an ever-present danger. 

Once the decision to remit some taxation was reached, the way in which 
it could be done was narrowly determined by political, if not by electoral, 
considerations. The charge that this is an “‘ Election Budget ” is refuted 
by the absence of any significant relief to individual taxation, which would 
have pleased everybody. This would, however, certainly have been 
inflationary, in directly encouraging increased consumption. Moreover 
it would have hardly been feasible within the limits of the political situa- 
tion, which demands a simple Finance Bill, capable of being passed 
through Parliament very quickly. Hence the straightforward adjust- 
ments to the standard rate of Income Tax, which are further justified by 
a valid economic consideration. The recent growth of personal savings 
is one of the main reasons why tax remission can be countenanced this 
year at all, and the chief benefit of these remissions will go to those who 
are more likely to save instead of spending the extra money they will be 
keeping. 


Grumbles in Lancashire 


R. BUTLER’S very partial Purchase Tax concession to the cotton 

industry did not bring much relief or satisfaction to Lancashire. 
In general, the Government’s policy on cotton has been sound, but it 
must be admitted that the presentation and timing of it have been faulty. 
Even now, it is expected that some further gesture will be made to assist 
the industry in its difficulties, but it is hard to understand why action is 
being taken in such a dilatory and piecemeal fashion. Lancashire has 
nothing to gain from the return of a Socialist Government, but even 
among Conservatives there is still much grumbling, and no time whatever 
should be lost in making clear exactly how much the Government is able 
and willing to do. 
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Japan and G.A.T.T. 


NE good piece of news has been the Government’s decision to in- 

voke Article 35 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 
relation to British trade with Japan. Article 35 allows any country 
to refuse to grant to any new entrant to the Agreement the concessions 
which it had previously made to other members. The British Government 
have always recognized that Japan must be allowed to play her part in 
world trade. The White Paper on the Government’s attitude declares 
that “Her Majesty’s Government are sympathetic to Japan’s desire to 
acceed to the Agreement.” It is as essential for Japan to export sufficient 
goods to pay for her imports as it is for other countries. 

Japan’s position is made especially difficult by her chronic over- 
population and the spread of Communism in East Asia, but in view of the 
experiences between the Wars, no Government in this country could 
dismantle all its defences against Japanese competition without first 
coming to an agreement on the special points in which Japan neglected 
the principles of fair trade. 

Negotiations will shortly be opened for a long-term Trade Agreement 
with Japan and it is to be hoped that all difficulties will be ironed out. 
It will be to the advantage of Lancashire as well as of Japan herself to 
have Japan as a full member of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, bound by the same rules of international trading practice as the 
other members. 


Concessions Gained 


HE British Government have rightly maintained—and Mr. Peter 

Thorneycroft, the President of the Board of Trade, has been a consistent 
supporter of the view—that the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
is on the whole advantageous to Great Britain. But the Government 
have always disliked the provisions which prohibited any extension of 
Imperial Preference; they were not, however, able to get the other 
governments of the Commonwealth to agree on a joint approach to the 
other member countries in order to modify this provision. Nevertheless, 
during the initial session of the contracting parties in Geneva last winter, 
certain concessions were made. 

The United Kingdom is now allowed to grant new or increased tariff 
preferences to dependent overseas territories and in general give the same 
help to industry and agriculture in the Colonies as we can give to our home 
industry and agriculture. The Government also secured an extension of the 
waiver which was obtained in September 1953, enabling Great Britain to 
increase duties on foreign goods without interfering with the duty-free 
entry of Commonwealth goods. This waiver was originally subject to the 
limitation that we should not raise duties which had been the subject of 
tariff negotiations under G.A.T.T. This limitation was removed last 
year. 
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As one of the principal exporting nations of the world, and one more- 
over peculiarly dependent on international trade, Great Britain benefits 
more than any other nation by measures designed to expand international 
trade and to introduce a code of conduct in the dealings of countries with 
each other in trade matters. 


Newspaper Strike: The Cause 


HREE months ago no one would have believed that a few hundred 

men under Communist leadership would be able to close down the 
national Press for twenty-six days. But it did happen here. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing was the official reason given for the stoppage. 
The two unions conceined—the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
(A.E.U.) and the Electrical Trade Union (E.T.U.)—demanded an 
increase of £2 18s. 6d. a week. This sum was supposed to represent the 
amount needed to raise the wages of the members of these two unions 
working in the newspaper industry as far above pre-war wage levels as 
those of their members working in other industries had risen. There was 
no question of the men concerned being underpaid; they were, in fact, 
taking home from £11 to £15 a week. The argument was simply that if 
they had been working in some other industry there would have been a 
bigger difference between their wages now and in 1939. That, believe it 
or not, was the cause of the strike. 


District Branches Run Amok 


HE dispute did not arise overnight. The story really begins three 

years ago when the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association (N.P.A.) 
made a three-year agreement with the printing unions to give a cost of 
living bonus. This expired in October and negotiations for a new agree- 
ment started. One union, the National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants (N.A.T.S.O.P.A.) accepted the N.P.A. offer of an increase of 
9s. to 12s. a week with the cost of living bonus incorporated in the new 
minimum wage. The offer was also considered by the remaining printing 
unions, which, like N.A.T.S.O.P.A., belong to the Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation (P.K.T.F.), and by the A.E.U. and E.T.U. As a 
general rule these two unions have accepted wage adjustments agreed by 
the P.K.T.F. unions. Indeed, it was by doing so that their members 
secured the highly favourable treatment before the war, which was the 
cause of the relative smallness of subsequent increases in their wages. 
On this occasion, however, the district branches of the A.E.U. and E.T.U. 
rejected the offer and demanded an increase which took account of the 
decline in their members’ position. They rejected an offer of “ merit ” 
money, unless it was payable on a flat rate basis to all, instead of being 
related to the skill involved in particular jobs. 
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Court of Inquiry 


STRIKE was inevitable once the E.T.U. and A.E.U. refused arbitra- 

tion and produced their demand for the “ electricians’ and engineers’ 
fifty-eight and a tanner.” From then on the course of events was as 
follows. The strike was declared official by the natitmal offices of the 
E.T.U. and A.E.U. on March 31. A Court of Inquiry opened at Church 
House on April 6 and produced its report on April 13. It is interesting 
that the case of the unions was put by Mr. Foulkes (President of the 
E.T.U.) and Mr. J. Scott of the Executive of the A.E.U., both of whom 
are Communists. 

The Court of Inquiry declared the wage claim of the A.E.U. and 
E.T.U. men to be unrealistic and urged them to return to work. It 
suggested that a central negotiating body should be set up covering the 
fourteen unions in the industry. It condemned the action of the local 
officials of the E.T.U. and A.E.U. in calling an unofficial strike, and of 
the national offices in allowing twelve days to pass before deciding that 
the strike was official. On April 15 notices served on the members of the 
P.K.T.F. unions took effect. The strike ended on April 20 when it was 
decided that work should be resumed on the basis that the N.P.A. offer 
would be accepted as an agreed settlement pending arbitration. 

The twenty-six-day strike brought discredit to Britain, inconvenience 
to the public, and no immediate material gain to the unions. 


The Still Small Voice 


—_ reactions of the B.B.C. to the emergency were rather slow, to 
say the least. The absence abroad of the Director-General is said to 
have accounted for the fact that no extra news coverage was thought 
possible, or indeed necessary, for the first four days. When action was 
taken it consisted of five minutes’ more news on the main bulletins and 
an increase in the time given to“ Topic for To-night” and similar 
features. 

It soon became clear that the B.B.C. had no ideas on the presentation 
of news. It is quite good at giving the football results and other matters 
where the main interest is, as it were, factual. Where comment and 
explanation is needed its shortcomings are painfully obvious. The “ At 
Home and Abroad ” programme seemed, by coincidence or otherwise, to 
have a preference for commentaries on foreign affairs delivered in exotic 
accents. An exception to this was R. J. Mackenzie’s interview with Dr. 
Summerskill, which she contrived to turn into a minor party political 
broadcast. 

Whatever else the strike may have done it has clearly demonstrated 
the wisdom of breaking the B.B.C. monopoly, and more people than ever 
must now regret that sound broadcasting is not being emanicipated as 
well as television. 
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Beneficiaries 


HE Manchester Guardian had a clear run as the only paper on sale 

throughout the country. It has undoubtedly—and deservedly— 
gained ground, but it must be admitted that as a newspaper it leaves quite 
a lot to be desired. The Guardian comments daintily and wittily on 
events but when it is the only source of information its demerits become 
clear. It is designed to be read at lunch-time by those who have already 
gathered the news from other and more explicit sources. 

The weeklies made a showing at producing news summaries. They 
met great difficulties, however, as they are not equipped for gathering 
news, but only for commenting on it. Their dependence on the daily 
Press both for their raw material, and as the means of preparing their 
readers to understand what their articles are about, became more apparent 
as the strike progressed. At one stage Truth was on sale outside the Bath 
Club, providing the more erudite members with the pretext for a Baconian 
joke. 

The chief beneficiaries from the strike are probably the programme 
contractors to the Independent Television Authority. The advertisers 
with a twenty-six-days’ backlog of appropriations will include many who 
would not otherwise have thought of using commercial television as a 
medium. 


Will it Happen Again ? 


HE most astonishing fact about the whole affair is that The Times, 

which has never ceased publication before, was put out of action by 
less than a dozen men, although their work could have been carried out 
without any difficulty. (The fact that The Times is a member of N.P.A. 
also stopped The Times Educational Supplement and The Times Literary 
Supplement.) 

Finally, there is the big question: Can it happen again? There is not 
very long to wait to find the answer, as the agreements with the Newspaper 
Society, which publishes the provincial daily, evening and weekly news- 
papers, come to an end in November. Will the Communists make another 
demonstration of their power then, or have they achieved their object 
already? The answer to that presumably lies not with Messrs. Foulkes, 
Haxell and Scott, but with their masters in the Kremlin. 


Albert Einstein 


LBERT EINSTEIN, who died on April 18, was born in the German 
town of Ulm in 1879. After a normal higher education he obtained 
a post in the Swiss Patent Office. Astonishingly, it was from there, not 
from a University, that his first great works came. For twenty-five 
years or more physicists had been feeling their way towards a new inter- 
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pretation of space and time, and particularly towards an understanding of 
the way that space and time are knit into dynamics and electricity. The 
situation was still confused when Einstein in 1905 presented the special 
theory of relativity, a masterwork in which he unified and extended ideas 
towards which others had been groping. 

Soon Einstein had written further papers of profound importance, 
clearly showing his remarkable abilities to a startled scientific world. He 
was elected to a university chair, first in Zurich, then in Prague and, in 
1913, in Berlin. 


Theory of Relativity 


T was characteristic of Einstein that he now very largely withdrew 

himself from the world. Otherwise he would never have obtained the 
leisure for the years of hard spadework that preceded his greatest achieve- 
ment—the general theory of relativity, propounded in 1916. In the 
special theory of 1905, Einstein had reorganized and systematized ideas 
that were already in the air. In the general theory of 1916 he burst into 
entirely new fields, whose existence no other scientist had seriously anti- 
cipated. Now he no longer merely recognized men’s ideas about space 
and time, he changed them in a drastic fashion. In 1921 he received the 
Nobel Prize for physics. 

From the end of the First World War onwards, Einstein was exposed 
to much criticism, both social and scientific. This must have put a severe 
strain on him. Apart from a few particularly able scientists and mathe- 
maticians, most people were unable to understand his general theory of 
relativity; he had given the world more than it could chew. It has only 
been in later decades, with the rise of a new generation, that Einstein’s 
work in this respect has passed into the general level of scientific con- 
sciousness. 


Persecution and Exile 


ORE bitter, and far more difficult to cope with, was the steadily 

mounting social pressure to which Einstein was subjected. As a 
Jew, he was a leading target for all those who threw in their lot with 
Hitler. The tide of anti-semitism ultimately rose so high that in 1933 he 
was obliged to leave Germany. His denunciation of German scientists 
for not opposing Nazi interference with science has become famous. 

The last two decades of his life were spent at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton, New Jersey. Throughout his later years two main 
interests were paramount to Einstein, one concerning deep questions in 
the theory of relativity, and the other his conviction that modern nuclear 
weapons have made war a reckless and futile activity. He was convinced 
that only through world peace can civilization be preserved. Three years 
ago he refused the Presidency of Israel, feeling no doubt that his place lay 
in the centres of learning, to whose glory he has contributed so much. 
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Vaccine for Polio 


HE world will long remember with gratitude the work of Sir 

Alexander Fleming, who died recently. The effects of penicillin in 
relieving pain, and above all in preventing death, have already been 
incalculable. 

Now it appears that medical history is being made again. Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk, a young biologist of Pittsburgh University, has developed a 
vaccine which may be the long-awaited answer to poliomyelitis. This 
vaccine was tested last year, 1,830,000 children taking part in the test. 
The results are said to prove that the vaccine is 80 to 90 per cent. effective 
against paralytic poliomyelitis, and it is expected that by the end of June 
production will be on a sufficient scale to immunize thirty million people 
—grown-ups as well as children. 

Dr. Payne, of the World Health Organization, has warned against the 
premature assumption that poliomyelitis is beaten. ‘‘ We do not know,” 
he has said, “ how long the effects of the vaccine lasts ; we do not know 
if it will work with infants ; we do not know if it will be effective in 
other conditions than those in which it was used ; we do not know how 
best to use it... but... we have sound reasons to believe that 
poliomyelitis will be beaten within a few years.” 


Heroes of Peace 


HIS represents another great triumph in the endless struggle of human 

beings against their environment—a struggle which is so much more 
challenging, and so much more worth while, than the struggle against each 
other, in which they are normally engaged. 

Dr. Salk is to be congratulated on his fine achievement. The Salks, the 
Flemings and the Einsteins are the peaceful heroes upon whom the 
progress of mankind depends. This is not to say that scientists alone can 
save civilization—that is an absurd heresy—but there is no telling what 
may be achieved by scientific speculation, if it is conducted for good 
purposes and by good men. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN IN 
ACTION 


By VISCOUNT SOULBURY 


HERE was held in Colombo in 
January 1950 a Conference of the 


Foreign Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth Countries to consider the 
economic position and problems of the 
countries of South and South-East 
Asia, and to devise measures to 
develop their resources and secure 
the political and social stability of 
their peoples. 

This Conference brought into being 
the Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee, which met in Sydney in May 
1950, and drew up a scheme of develop- 
ment for a six-year period, to run from 
the middle of 1951. It was also decided 
to provide funds—about £8,000,000— 
for technical assistance to the whole 
area. Non-Commonwealth Govern- 
ments in that area were invited to 
join in the work of the Consultative 
Committee and to draw up a six-year 
scheme of economic development. A 
Council for Technical Co-operation 
was established at the same time. 
The original members of the Con- 
sultative Committee were Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom, 
together with Malaya and Borneo. 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Laos, Burma, 
Nepal and Indonesia became members 
subsequently. 

Thus was born the Colombo Plan. 

Since my return from Ceylon I have 
formed the opinion that many people 
in the United Kingdom are by no 
means fully aware of the great impor- 
tance of the decisions taken in Colombo 
and Sydney five years ago, and I 
confess that, although I was at the 
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time Governor-General of Ceylon and 
present in Colombo, I did not then 
realize the far-reaching possibilities of 
the project set in motion. 

But now, looking back on what has 
already been achieved under the plan 
and in the light of the admirable 
reports issued by the Commonwealth 
Consultative Committee and _ the 
Council of Technical Co-operation, 
which first met in Colombo in Decem- 
ber 1950, I am amazed at the amount 
of work which has been done. If the 
programmes proceed without let or 
hindrance, it is not impossible that 
much of the present technological dis- 
parity between East and West may 
disappear and that the ratio of pro- 
duction in South and South-East Asia 
and the standard of living in that area 
may eventually approach European 
levels. Should that come to pass, 
immense credit will be due to the 
originators and sponsors of the 
Colombo Plan and to those nations, 
inside and outside the Commonwealth, 
which have contributed to it. But it 
should always be remembered that the 
major efforts in the development pro- 
grammes are being made by the 
Governments in the area concerned. 

The programmes of the Colombo 
Plan involve the provision of capital 
and technical assistance. The coun- 
tries of South and South-East Asia 
badly need both. 

It is not my intention, nor have I the 
space, to describe or even summarize 
the expenditure on economic develop- 
ment. . According to.the last report 
of the Council for Technical Co-opera- 
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tion, the total amount spent so far is 
over £1,000,000,000 sterling—largely 
on local labour and other local charges 
—while the expenditure on _ the 
Technical Co-operation schemes is up 
to the present only £2,000,000. But, 
as is justly observed in the Council’s 
report, that amount is no measure of 
the impact, and the object of this 
article is to illustrate that observation 
by reference to one aspect of technical 
co-operation which was of particular 
interest to me during my tenure of 
office in Ceylon. 

Not long after my arrival in July 
1949, I succeeded my predecessor as 
Patron of the Ceylon National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis; a splendid body of voluntary 
workers organized to combat tuber- 
culosis and convince the Government 
and the public of the need for far more 
extensive measures to cope with it. 
During 1950—as the result of what I 
had learnt from others and seen for 
myself—I came to the conclusion that 
tuberculosis was the most formidable 
disease in the country and could 
properly be described as Public Enemy 
Number One. That description had 
hitherto been earned by malaria, but 
by 1950, thanks to D.D.T. and other 
measures, malaria was becoming a 
relatively unimportant menace. Not 
so tuberculosis, for there was ample 
evidence of its widespread prevalence 
and rapid increase. 

The vast ruins of the medieval cities 
of Anaradhapura and Polonnaruwa, 
the palace built on the summit of the 
rock-fortress of Sigirya, the huge tanks 
and irrigation works constructed a 
thousand years ago, pre-suppose the 
existence in those days of a strong, 
healthy, vigorous working population. 
I have little doubt that the decay of 
ancient Ceylon was largely due to the 
onset of malaria and its debilitating 
effect on the stamina of the people; if 
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tuberculosis is not checked, modern 
Ceylon may encounter a similar fate. 

Before leaving England I had made 
the acquaintance of a distinguished 
thoracic surgeon, Mr. Donald Barlow, 
M.S., F.R.C.S., and, having obtained 
his consent, I suggested to the Minister 
of Health in the Ceylon Government 
that Mr. Barlow or some other expert 
should be invited to Ceylon to investi- 
gate the problem of tuberculosis and 
advise the Government. The Minister 
of Health agreed, and that is where the 
Colombo Plan came in, for in March 
1951 the Prime Minister of Ceylon 
informed the Commonwealth Relations 
Office that his Government proposed 
to start a thoracic surgical unit and 
made formal application under the 
Technical Co-operation Scheme of the 
Colombo Plan that Mr. Barlow should 
visit Ceylon and recommend the steps 
to be taken. The Commonwealth 
Relations Office arranged the visit, 
and Mr. Barlow, accompanied by a 
small team of British experts, arrived 
in Colombo in December 1951. His 
first report was published in March 
1952 and it was no surprise to me that 
it disclosed a very grave and disquieting 
picture. 

The tuberculosis wards and hospitals 
throughout the island were in a dread- 
ful state. The General Hospital in 
Colombo—the teaching hospital and 
the only one—was as bad as any of 
them. There was terrible overcrowd- 
ing. For every patient in a bed, there 
was at least one on the floor. Little 
children and old people were huddled 
together in conditions of filth and 
starvation. Though food was theore- 
tically free, hospital attendants charged 
the patients for it, and even for fetching 
water for the very sick. There was a 
high incidence of tuberculosis amongst 


these attendants, who were underpaid | 


and overworked. 
There was rarely more than one 
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nurse for fifty patients, practically no 
running water, and sputum was either 
burnt on wood fires or just tipped into 
a ditch, in one case in close proximity 
to the kitchen. In short, no patient 
had any real treatment, apart from 
irregular supplies of streptomycin— 
a complete waste of a valuable and 
expensive drug in the absence of super- 
vised rest, skilled nursing and scientific 
control. ae 
Some of the patients had been in the 
Colombo Hospital for seven years 
and more. It is difficult to banish the 
memory of their hopelessness and their 
pathetic appeals for something to be 
done to save them from a lingering and 
almost certain death. The death rate 
was one in five. Of the remainder, a 
few were transferred to a group of 
sanatoria not far from Colombo and 
the majority to small provincial hos- 
pitals equally devoid of facilities, or 
else allowed to go back to their over- 
crowded homes where aS many as 
fifteen people were sometimes found 
sleeping in a single room. 
As was stated in Mr. Barlow’s 
report, the patients in the Colombo 
Hospital, suffering from gross anemia, 
malnutrition and tuberculosis, were a 
collection of dying people for whom 
little useful seemed to be happening. 
The group of sanatoria outside 
Colombo were in little better case. In 
many cases the sites and buildings were 
good, but there was no proper water 
supply or water-borne sewage, and 
there was gross overcrowding. In the 
principal hospital of this group there 
were 1,060 patients and 570 beds. 
The kitchens were utterly inadequate: 


five dirty cauldrons to cook for the 


whole place and no means of keeping 
the food warm in its distribution to 
the patients. To deal with over 1,000 
sick persons there were fourteen Europ- 
ean religious sisters—they were heroines 
—and nineteen untrained Ceylonese 
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nurses. Rest, which is essential in the 
treatment of a tuberculous patient, 
was practically unobtainable; in fact, 
in searching for suitably rested cases 
upon whom to operate, Mr. Barlow 
could only find seven out of 1,060. 

In the civil hospital at Kandy— 


‘some seventy miles from Colombo— 


which I visited before Mr. Barlow 
arrived in Ceylon, things were even 
worse. There were 180 male and female 
patients crowded into two wards, each 
containing fifteen beds, though only 
designed for twelve. There was one 
nurse to look after both wards. Sani- 
tary and washing arrangements were 
almost non-existent. In Jaffna and 
Galle—the principal towns in the north 
and south of the island—conditions 
were not much better; in the former 
the tuberculosis clinic used the same 
room as the maternity clinic, and in 
the latter an excellent new kitchen had 
been built next to the tuberculosis 
ward and therefore could not be used. 
It is small wonder that when he visited 
Kandy Hospital, Sir Cecil Wakeley, 
then President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, expressed 
the opinion that the tuberculosis wards 
in Ceylon were comparable to the 
camp at Belsen at the end of the last 
war. 

The comprehensive and far-reaching 
recommendations made by Mr. 
Barlow in his report were partly cura- 
tive and partly preventive. They were 
accepted by the Government in toto, and 
immediate steps were taken to imple- 
ment them, with the exception of two 
principal measures of prevention— 
the establishment of a reasonable liv- 
ing wage and the clearance of the slums. 
Little progress has yet been made with 
either of these reforms but, until more 
is done to improve the income level 
and housing of the poor, poverty, 
dirt and squalor will prove grave 
hindrances to the success of the cam- 
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paign against tuberculosis. The 
appalling slums in Colombo and 
Kandy, whose occupants are riddled 
with hookworm and other parasitic 
infestations, are ideal breeding- 
grounds for the disease. 

It is encouraging to learn from Mr. 
Barlow that a team consisting of the 
Ministers of Health, Housing and 
Home Affairs accompanied by the 
present Governor-General, the Mayor 
of Colombo and other important 
officials, has already toured the slums 
and the Prime Minister has promised 
his support in a concerted effort at 
slum clearance. The introduction of 
new industries into Ceylon and the 
rapidly developing irrigation and cul- 
tivation schemes sponsored by the 
Colombo Plan will go a long way 
towards providing a better standard of 
living and a basis for the eradication 
of slums. 

Apart, however, from wages and 
slums, the advances made since 1952 
are very substantial. Mr. Barlow’s 
second report in October 1954 records 
remarkable results. An_ excellent 
thoracic unit has been set up in 
Colombo and is already demonstrating 
that a high standard is possible in 
the East: a second unit has been set 
up in the principal sanatorium. About 
2,000 more beds have been installed 
throughout the island, and there is 
practically no patient on the floor in 
any hospital. A children’s ward has 
been opened which can challenge com- 
parison with any children’s ward in 
the West. Water supplies, sanitation 
and kitchens have been greatly im- 
proved. Many surgeons, doctors and 
nurses have been fully trained and 
others are receiving training and gain- 
ing high qualifications. Nurses from 
Ceylon have been brought to England 
and taught on modern and proper 
lines; when they go back they will be 
able to train their own countrywomen. 


A fine new fully-equipped Nurses’ 
Training Centre has been set up and 
opened outside Colombo with Austra- 
lian and Canadian nurses as teachers. 
There is already a marked rise in the 
morale and prestige of the nursing 
profession in the country. B.C.G. 
vaccination and mass radiography are 
proceeding on a wide scale and, thanks 
to the generosity of the Government 
of Australia, nine new chest clinics 
are in the course of erection in the large 
towns. Many of these are nearing 
completion. 

How has all this been done? The 
Government of Ceylon and_ the 
Minister of Health deserve great credit 
for their drive and vigour, and so does 
the Press. Their comments upon the 
first report administered a sharp shock 
to public opinion and brought home 
to everyone the very grave peril con- 
fronting the country. But if the 
Government had been unable to invoke 
the Colombo Plan, if the Common- 
wealth Relations Office had _ not 
responded and secured the services of 
Mr. Barlow and his helpers, and if his 
first report had not seen the light of 
day, it is most improbable that so 
much progress would have been made 
in so short a time. Mr. Barlow’s 
report aroused an acute sense of 
responsibility in Government and 
people, and, as it became generally 
realized that tuberculosis was pre- 
ventable and curable, hope and 
optimism took the place of apathy 
and indifference. 

Since Mr. Barlow arrived with his 
team in December 1951, three more 
teams have visited Ceylon and have 
each remained about six months. A 
team consists of a surgeon, an anes- 
thetist, an assistant surgeon, theatre 
and ward sisters, and physiotherapists. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the 
effect of those teams on the morale of 
the medical and nursing profession. 
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They have provided an example of 
efficiency and self-sacrifice which will 
be followed in Ceylon and will enable 
the Ceylonese in due course to cope 
with the problem of tuberculosis un- 
aided. In the space of two years the 
mortality rate of the disease has been 
almost halved and is still falling. 
Comparative mortality rates, however, 
may be invalidated by better diagnosis 
and the prolongation of life and cannot 
yet give the true picture. 

In 1952 Mr. Barlow estimated that 
the number of cases of tuberculosis 
in Ceylon was very large indeed. 
Owing to the absence of a proper 
scheme of notification and of a correct 
system of keeping records, and to the 
flourishing Ayurvedic or indigenous 
medical practice and other factors 
such as the fear of ostracism when a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis was estab- 
lished, no accurate estimate of the 
actual incidence could be made. Now, 
however, with the help of Professor 
Neubauer of the World Health 
Organization, a country-wide detailed 
scientific survey is in progress. Proper 
case-recording is being organized and 
notification enforced. It should not 
be long before a true perspective of the 
picture is available and a yardstick 
provided to measure the undoubted 
progress made in the attack on tuber- 
culosis. 

The latest report of the Council for 
Technical Co-operation states that the 
Colombo Plan is made up of the 
economic development programmes of 
the member countries in the area of 
South and South-East Asia. It may 
at first sight appear strange that 
technical assistance in a campaign 
against tuberculosis should form a 
part of the economic development of 
industry and agriculture. But, as the 
report points out, to produce more, a 


worker in South and South-East Asia 
must be healthier and fitter. Economic 
development will not go very far in a 
country whose population is enfeebled 
by disease. The promotion of health 
and the restoration of the people’s 
stamina are essential factors in the 
execution of the Colombo Plan. So 
is education, and we in the United 
Kingdom learnt some time ago that 
to try to educate ill-fed, malnourished 
schoolchildren was largely a waste of 
time and money, and we took steps to 
feed them. 

Incidentally, the supply of technical 
assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries has this advantage over loans or 
grants of capital sums. It does not 
disturb the dignity of the recipient, 
and no one, however sensitive, can 
possibly allege that there are any 
Strings attached to it. What is being 
done to arrest tuberculosis in Ceylon 
is in effect the application on an inter- 
national scale of the principle by 
which in the United Kingdom a large 
part of the time of the medical pro- 
fession is devoted to work in hos- 
pitals free of charge to the patients. 
The work in Ceylon is entirely humani- 
tarian and it is gratifying to know that 
the United Kingdom is taking a leading 
part in it. 

If the undertaking is successful— 
and it will be, if it is sustained with 
vigour, and complacency is not allowed 
to mar the success already achieved— 
there will be much wider repercussions. 
For the experience gained from a 
campaign in a comparatively small 
and manageable area, and the know- 
ledge obtained of the various difficul- 
ties to be faced, will be of immense 
value when the time comes to deal 
with the much vaster problems pre- 
sented by countries such as India. 

SOULBURY. 
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AMERICA MORE 


PROTECTIONIST ? 


By DENYS SMITH 


ATEVER final action Con- 
gress takes on the President’s 
trade programme (and the 


result is still uncertain as this is written), 
one thing has become clear. There is 
a growing protectionist sentiment 
throughout the country. It had been 
thought that the increase in Demo- 
cratic strength following the November 
elections would make adoption of the 
President’s trade programme easier, 
since the Democrats are traditionally 
the liberal trade party and the Republi- 
cans protectionist. But the debates and 
votes on the programme so far have 
shown that this generalization is no 
longer true. The industrialization of 
the South, and spotty unemployment 
in eastern Democratic strongholds, has 
shattered Democratic solidarity. In 
fact.the centre of liberal trade policy 
now appears to be Republican Detroit. 
The Administration and the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress were equally 
surprised at the strength which the 
protectionists had accumulated. In the 
end the House overwhelmingly approved 
the President’s Trade Bill by 295 to 110, 
but before this was done crippling 
amendments were only rejected by 
close and uncomfortable margins. In 
one case a single vote was all that 
stood between the President’s bill and 
an effort to rewrite it on the floor by 
inserting a succession of “special 
interest ’’ amendments safeguarding the 
tariffs on some particular commodity. 
The President is seeking authority to 
reduce existing tariffs by 15 per cent. 
during the next three years by cuts 
limited to 5 per cent. each year. He is 
also asking for authority to reduce to 
50 per cent. any tariff now higher than 
50 per cent., and to cut in half the 
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tariff rate on any article normally 
imported in negligible quantities or not 
at all. The main battleground is, and 
will be in future, the so-called “‘ escape 
clause.” Under this provision the Tariff 
Commission can recommend that a 
tariff once lowered can be raised again 
if it concludes, from a study limited to 
the statistics of the particular instance 
involved, that increased imports threaten 
or have caused serious injury to some 
firm. The President, taking broader 
national and international factors into 
consideration, can reject the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation. The oppo- 
nents of the trade programme seek to 
take away the President’s discretionary 
power. 

The gradual process of lowering 
American tariffs, which began when the 
Trade Agreements Act was passed in 
1934, thus appears to be drawing to an 
end. The chief advantage of the Act 
has been that it removed the writing of 
tariff schedules from Congress to the 
Executive branch of the Government, 
within certain specified limitations. 
Within these limitations the United 
States could bargain for the reciprocal 
reduction of tariffs, and the country 
with which it bargained could rest 
assured that Congress would not reject 
the agreement. As Roosevelt said when 
he asked for this authority: “A pro- 
mise to which prompt effect cannot be 
given is not an inducement which can 
pass current at par in commercial 
negotiations.” This certainly has 
already been weakened by the adoption 
of the escape clause. In addition Con- 
gress has imposed tariffs and quotas 
outside the Trade Agreements Act, for 
example as part of the agricultural 
programme. It is now seeking to place 
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quotas on oil to protect the coal- 
mining industry. Defence needs are 
cited as a reason for tariff increases or 
quotas on a wide range of materials 
from strategic metals to lead pencils. 
The protectionist arguments can be 
illustrated from the speech opposing 
the President’s programme made by 
Mr. Richard Poff, a Democrat from 
Virginia. He said in part: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, as I see it, the whole trouble 
with our reciprocal trade programme 
is that it is not reciprocal. To-day, 
United States tariff rates are at the 
lowest point in our history, averaging 
only 5-1 per cent. of the value of 
affected imports. In fact to-day’s 
average tariff is 68 per cent. lower than 
it was in 1937. To cite a few examples 
for comparison: the average French 
tariff is 10-6 per cent.; Switzerland’s 
tariff averages 8-1 per cent. of imports; 
and Great Britain’s average is 25-6 per 
cent. This last figure is actually 20 per 
cent. higher than it was in 1937. 
“One of the domestic American 
industries most seriously affected by 
this lack of reciprocity is the textile 
industry. In a three-year period, the 
number of textile employees has de- 
clined by approximately 260,000, of 
which some 40,000 were in the South. 
The United States’ 1953 tariff rate on 
imported cotton manufactures was 
21-55 per cent. and on synthetic textiles, 
19-7 per cent. On imports of cotton 
manufactures, the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, charges a tariff up to 
30 per cent.; Italy, up to 25 per cent.; 
Germany, up to 30 per cent; and 
Canada, up to 27} per cent. To further 
compound the inequity, the. average 
hourly wage of an American industrial 
worker is $1-79; the average hourly 
wage of a French industrial worker is 
only 46 cents. 
“Compared with America’s 19-7 per 
cent. tariff on synthetic textiles, India 
charges 50 per cent.; Italy, 25 to 27 per 
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cent.; Norway, 22 per cent.; and 
France, 20 to 25 per cent. 

“Another glaring example of how 
other nations with which America 
trades have failed to reciprocate on 
tariff concessions is found in the 
automobile industry. America’s tariff 
on foreign automobile imports is 10 per 
cent.; Japan charges 30 to 40 per cent.; 
India, 63 per cent.; France, 15 to 30 per 
cent.; and the United Kingdom, 15 to 
33% per cent. However, the tariff 
imposed is not the only restriction to 
automobile importation in England. 
Additional duties and taxes bring the 
consumer price in the British market ot 
one of the three low-priced American 
cars up to approximately $6,000.” 

In answer to Mr. Poff we might cite 
another Democrat from the South, 
Mr. Hale Boggs of Louisiana, who 
holds to the traditional liberal trade 
view. He said: “ To me it is fantastic 
that in our great section of the country, 
where we must export 60 per cent. of 
our rice, 40 per cent. of our tobacco, 
30 per cent. of our cotton, where our 
economy is closely tied in with the 
trade of our nation with other nations 
of the world, that we should lend our- 
selves to this proposal which can only 
mean in the ultimate the scuttling of 
the Trade Agreements Act.” The 
Boggs so far are in the majority, but 
there is no doubt that the star of the 
Poffs is rising in the South. This 
new protectionist climate is also 
threatening American participation in 
the new international agency called 
the Organization for Trade Co-opera- 
tion, which will administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade first 
negotiated at Geneva in 1947. The 
United States insisted during the four 
months’ discussions, also at Geneva, 
that it must be allowed without further 
approval from the other thirty-three 
participating countries to impose any 
restrictions on agricultural imports it 


deemed necessary to maintain its 
domestic price support programme on 
farm products. The United States got 
its waiver, but though the new O.T.C. 
has thus been tailored to fit American 
policies, opposition has not been stilled. 
The main objection is to the whole 
“most favoured nation” principle. 
The protectionists would prefer strictly 
bilateral trade agreements, under which 
concessions granted would not auto- 
matically be applied to every other 
country. The protectionists also fear 
that the United States will lose its 
freedom to raise tariffs if it accepts the 
O.T.C. They speak for special interests 
within their own constituencies. They 
fear unemployment and localized dis- 
tress and—perhaps more important— 
loss of votes. The President himself in 
advocating his programme admitted 
that it might sometimes be necessary 
to cause “ acute pain ”’ to some localized 
industry for the general good. In short, 
tariffs should not be used to protect 
uneconomic or poorly run industries. 
Senator Kerr, a Democrat from 
Oklahoma (which produces oil, lead 
and zinc), criticized the building of 
American plants abroad to make pro- 
ducts with cheap labour and ship them 
back to the United States. He cited 
lead and zinc as damaged industries. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, who was the witness before 
the Finance Committee when Kerr 
made this complaint, told him that the 
United States should not encourage 
“uneconomic high cost production ” 
of these metals. “‘ Doesn’t the Secretary 
know that three-fourths of the lead and 
zinc mines in the United States are 
closed down?” Kerr asked indignantly. 
“I wouldn’t be surprised,” Humphrey 
replied. ‘“‘ Many of those mines were 
uneconomic, high cost producers, arti- 
ficially stimulated.” He added that 
much the same thing could be found 
among oil and coal companies, and 
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that until the unsound producers were 
squeezed out those industries would 
experience difficulties. This viewpoint 
is no doubt logically unassailable, but it 
is hardly soothing to men who must 
run for election. The related Foreign 
Aid programme is also running into 
trouble. There is little criticism of past 
and future military aid programmes, 
but the economic programme is being 
criticized as ‘“‘ money down the drain.” 
All the United States appeared to have 
done was to purchase unpopularity. 
Communism was just as strong in 
France and Italy and “ neutralism ” 
growing elsewhere. The emphasis has 
now been shifted from Europe to “ the 
arc of Asia,” stretching from the 
Middle East around to South Korea. 
The argument that misery breeds Com- 
munism, and that economic improve- 
ment will do more to strengthen the 
area against Communism than military 
strength, has made some impression, 
but the Administration will have to 
fight hard for its programme. 

The growth of economic nationalism 
in America at this time is strange and 
disturbing. Historically it has been a 
phenomenon accompanying a depres- 
sion, as in the early ’thirties. There was, 
it is true, a slight economic setback last 
year, but it has been checked. Now 
every business indicator points to 
a period of economic growth and 
stability; industrial production is rising, 
unemployment growing less, personal 
income on the increase. The business 
climate should be favourable to the 
adoption of liberal economic policies. 
The answer may be that there is a feeling 
in the land that enough has already 
been done, or that there is disillusion- 
ment about the results of past policies, 
or that local interests are better orga- 
nized than in the past, while there is a 
lack of organization and drive by those 
who take the broader view. 

Denys SMITH. 


ORATORY AND ORATORS 


By HAMILTON KERR 


Baldwin, quoting a line from Froude, 

once defined oratory as “ the harlot 
of the arts.” However, those who 
heard him frequently, both in the House 
of Commons and on public platforms, 
were convinced that he paid many 
secret visits to the lady, for few men in 
their time exercised greater influence 
with the spoken word. Perhaps a deep 
knowledge of his art made him realise 
its potential magic, and fear that it 
would be abused by the demagogue for 
his own ignoble ends. 

Now I confess that I myself am most 
partial to good oratory. Lord Bald- 
win’s condemnation has often led me to 
wonder about the purpose and scope of 
the orator’s art, and to draw up for my 


Is is always remembered that Lord 


own enjoyment certain standards by ~ 


which I can judge its merits. 

I submit that the main purpose of the 
orator is to persuade. In the case of the 
political orator this aim is obvious. 
He wishes to persuade you to vote for 
the party or the policy which he 
represents. But I believe that it is also 
true of other forms of oratory. In the 
great funeral oration delivered in hon- 
our of those who fell in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Pericles not only praised the 
dead, but strove to persuade the 
Athenians that they possessed a way of 
life superior to all others. “In our 
manner of living we show an elegance 
tempered with frugality, and we culti- 
vate philosophy without enervating, the 
mind. We display our wealth in the 
season of beneficence, and not in the 
vanity of discourse.” 

Lincoln, likewise, stood upon the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, and sought to 
persuade his audience that the Amer- 
ican Republic embodied imperishable 
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ideals which had to be preserved, even 
at the hateful cost of war, in order 
“that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

If, then, the aim of the orator is to 
persuade, his theme—which is the 
object of his persuasion—will reveal the 
quality of his thought and, above all, of 
his feelings—love, patriotism, soaring 
ambition, hatred, envy, despair. The 
greatest orators, as Shakespeare in the 
realm of literature, will command the 
widest range of moods. A Chatham or 
a Churchill evokes every mood from the 
sublime and the dramatic to the pathetic 
and humorous. Of Chatham, Horace 
Walpole wrote : “ He could tickle to 
death with a feather.”” A contemporary 
could well write the same about 
Churchill today. 

Next, let us consider the resources 
which an orator summons to his aid in 
order to achieve his object. First, 
I believe, comes the structure of his 
speech. The most brilliant oratory 
will lose its effect if every argument, 
every illustration, every mood which the 
orator commands, does not contribute 
directly towards the theme he has 
chosen. For example, a river on its 
passage to the sea passes a great variety 
of landscapes—sunny plains, the 
wharves of great industrial cities, 
castles perched upon impregnable crags 
—but it moves forward relentlessly to 
its destination, the sea. In the same 
way an orator must use all his resources 
to drive his argument to its conclusion. 
Otherwise, however brilliant he may be, 
however captivating his manner, he will 
quickly lose the attention of his 
audience. 

Sir Winston Churchill’s speeches 


provide an excellent example of this 
point. The main structure of the 
speech is simple and severe, and the 
ornament never detracts from the 
design. Indeed, I find in him a kindred 
spirit to Vanbrugh, the architect of his 
own birthplace—Blenheim Palace. Both 
excel in their treatment of the grand 
manner. The mood of both is Baroque, 
deriving inspiration from movement. 
The ornament is gorgeous and glitter- 
ing—pillared porticoes, vast perspec- 
tives, new delights round every corner. 
But it is always subordinate to the 
main design, and always in scale. 

Once an orator has decided upon his 
theme and imposed its discipline upon 
himself by excluding all extraneous 
arguments, he finds that an Aladdin’s 
cave of treasures still remains at his 
disposal. Among the first, I believe, 
is a feeling for words. I remember 
sitting once at dinner next to the late 
Marie Tempest and asking her what she 
enjoyed most in her acting. “I love 
words,” she replied. 

I have often noticed that the best 
actors and orators, particularly in 
France, use words with the same love 
and care as a connoisseur would 
handle a piece of the finest jade. Lord 
Rosebery defined Chatham’s genius as 
an orator in this way:—‘ Assiduous 
study of words, constant exercise in 
choice language, so that it was habitual 
to him even in conversation, and could 
not be other than elegant even in un- 
premeditated speech: this combined 
with poetical imagination, passion, a 
mordant wit and great dramatic skill, 
would probably seem to be the secret of 
Chatham’s oratorical supremacy.” 

When we consider the use of words, 
we realise that the image exercises 
tremendous power. Some of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s most famous say- 
ings immediately come to mind:— 
“Blood, toil, tears and sweat” ; 
“‘ Never in the field of human conflict 
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was so much owed by so many to 
so few”; “ We will fight them on the 
beaches”? ; ‘“‘Some chicken, some 
neck.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s attack upon the Press 
Lords, that they sought the prerogative 
of the harlot throughout the ages, 
namely, power without responsibility ; 
Lloyd George’s thrust against Sir John 
Simon that he had sat so long upon the 
fence that the iron had entered into 
his soul ; Disraeli’s definition of the 
Government Front Bench as “a range 
of exhausted volcanoes ”’ ; and William 
Jennings Bryan’s phrase that “ man- 
kind was being crucified upon a cross 
of gold ’’—provide a few random and 
well-known examples. 

These images derive from the par- 
ticular type of imagination which the 
orator possesses—satirical, dramatic, 
lyrical. The imagination of Lord 
Baldwin was essentially lyrical ; and 
Sir Thomas Dugdale, at one time his 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, once 
aptly remarked :—“ He was a poet who 
found himself by chance Prime Mini- 
ster.” The imagination of Mr. Lloyd 
George was both lyrical and satirical ; 
whilst that of Sir Winston Churchill 
ranges through every mood from the 
dramatic and gravely philosophical to 
the puckish. 

What other resources can the orator 
mobilise in order to sustain his theme ? 
After a feeling for words and a lively 
imagination comes, I think, the use of 
his voice. A natural or an experienced 
orator knows how to vary the pitch and 
pace of his voice. He can raise it or 
lower it, hasten the pace of delivery 
during an exciting or dramatic passage, 
slow it down for some sad or solemn 
theme, and use the pause to enormous 
effect. I seem to remember that John 
Bright, when he was making his great 
speech in the House of Commons during 
the Crimean War, and using the famous 
phrase “the angel of death has been 
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abroad throughout the land, you may 
almost hear the beating of his 
wings,” .was suddenly seized with 
an agonising panic. The word “ beat- 
ing”? escaped him for the moment 
and his first instinct was to use 
the word “ flapping’. However, 
his innate judgment told him that 
“flapping” would introduce a false 
and even slightly ridiculous note into 
the phrase, so he paused until the 
word “ beating ”’ came back to him, 
and this pause contributed enormously 
to the success of-the speech. ‘“ The 
angel of death has been abroad through- 
out the land, you may almost hear 
(pause) the beating of his wings.” 

I remember Mr. Clement Davies 
once telling me that he always knew 
when Mr. Lloyd George was going to 
make a supreme effort. He would 
start in avery low voice so that Members 
would start to mutter angrily “ speak 
up, speak up’. When he had everyone 
straining to hear him, then he would 
start firing his verbal salvoes. 

On the other hand the danger of a 
bad diction is obvious. The other day 
in some old memoirs I found the 
description which Lord Erskine gave 
to Mr. William Rush, the first American 
Minister to the Court of St. James after 
the War of Independence, of Burke’s 
great speech on American conciliation. 
Burke’s diction was notoriously bad. 
It invariably drove Members out of the 
Chamber, although they read with 
interest and admiration the text of his 
speech when it appeared some days 
later. Here is the quotation : 


I was in the House of Commons when 
he made his great speech on American 
conciliation, the greatest he ever made, 
but he drove everybody away. I wanted 
to go out with the rest but was near him 
and afraid to get up, so I squeezed 
myself and crawled under the Benches 
like a dog until I got to the door without 
his seeing me rejoicing at my escape. 
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Another asset with which some 
orators are favoured is their personal 
appearance. Once at Cambridge I was 
talking to an audience about oratory 
and orators and remarked that Glad- 
stone’s commanding presence and tall 
figure must have added to the effect- 
iveness of his oratory. Afterwards a 
member of the audience came up to me 
and said :—‘‘ You were wrong when you 
talked about Gladstone’s tall figure. 
I heard him on many occasions. He 
was a man of middle height with a 
magnificent head.” Nevertheless the 
force of his personality was such that 
one gained the impression of a com- 
manding figure. And judging from 
his portraits, the appearance of Chat- 
ham—the powerful lines of his nose, 
his sad and eloquent eyes, his noble 
gestures—must have made his audience 
feel that they were in the presence of 
some great tragic actor. 

Connected with the physical presence 
of the orator is the question of gesture. 
I am told that in the schools of dramatic 
art one is taught to move one’s arms 
from the shoulder, never from the 
elbow. This avoids jerkiness and 
ensures a graceful, flowing movement. 
My own opinion is that an orator 
should avoid two great mistakes. The 
first is affectation. Nothing is more 
tiresome than affected gestures. They 
spoil the best of arguments, alienate an 
audience, and invite ridicule. The 
second fault is an evident mannerism 
such as fiddling with one’s tie, smooth- 
ing down one’s clothes, or a sawing 
motion of the arm. I believe the best 
gestures are instinctive and natural, and 
that they vary with the mood which the 
orator evokes. I think that the orator 
with the most natural and expressive 
gestures I have ever seen was Lloyd 
George. His hands were beautiful and he 
used them to great effect. Every move- 
ment was graceful and one was never 
jarred even by the smallest mannerism. 


Finally, it is interesting to compare 
the art of the orator with that of the 
actor. An actor enjoys enormous 
advantages—the action of the play 
varied by movement on the stage, the 
dialogue, and the adjuncts of lighting 
and scenery. An orator cannot choose 
his own setting. Often his speech is 
given in squalid surroundings—some 
dimly lit schoolroom or windy street 
corner. And unlike the theatre the 
audience may not be disposed to listen. 
It may be bitterly hostile and come to 
wreck his speech with interruptions, 
organised stampings, or continuous 
movement in the body of the hall. And 
yet great public speakers, such as a 
Churchill or a Lloyd George, have 
been able to hold an audience fascina- 
ted, breathless, motionless on their 
seats, for an hour or two at a stretch. 
Once I was staying in a house party 
with Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and 
asked her what were the two longest 
monologues on the stage. She replied 
at once:—‘‘ They are both written by 
Bernard Shaw. The longest is the 
speech of King Magnus in The Apple 
Cart, and the next, the speech of the 
Grand Inquisitor in St. Joan.” We 
all asked her to read through these two 
speeches at the approximate rate they 
would be delivered on the stage. The 
speech of King Magnus took about 
eleven minutes and that of the Grand 
Inquisitor nine and a half minutes. 
Now a speech of this length in the House 
of Commons or at a public meeting 
would be considered a very brief one 
indeed. We thus see how much greater 
is the test of the orator’s resources than 
that of the actor. A great orator must 
dominate not only by his theme and the 
construction of his speech, but by a 
feeling for words, a gift for striking 
imagery, the power to alter the pitch 
and pace of his voice. If he can add to 
these qualities a fine or pleasing 
presence, and gestures which are both 
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expressive and suitable to his per- 
sonality, he will be a performer of the 
first quality. 

These are the few standards of 
judgment I have made for myself. It 
is interesting to measure them against 
some of the great orators I have had the 
good fortune to hear. 

Of all the great orators that I have 
heard I must first start with Sir Winston 
Churchill. On many occasions before 
the war, from his corner seat below the 
gangway on the Government side of 
the House, he made speeches of out- 
standing quality. A formidable sniper, 
he enfiladed the Government Front 
Bench from his vantage point. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was described as 
“the boneless wonder,” and his verb- 
iage as “ flocculent”’. The passage of 
the India Bill aroused in him a sombre 
mood, and this mood evolved into a 
magnificent and menacing theme as the 
danger of war mounted and our weak- 
ness became more and more apparent. 
On all these occasions friend and critic 
alike crowded into the Chamber the 
moment his name appeared on the 
ticker. Once only did I see him roughly 
handled by the House. It was during 
the Abdication crisis, when tempers 
were near flash-point, and he pleaded 
for time in order that the King might 
consider his position—an action promp- 
ted by a chivalrous spirit. But I 
suppose one’s memory recalls most 
vividly his great wartime speeches. At 
2.54 p.m. on the afternoon of May 13th, 
he rose from the Treasury Bench, the 
newly appointed Prime Minister, to 
present his Government to the House. 
I was standing at the Bar and recall, 
even without the help of my diary, the 
strange turmoil of emotions which 
filled me at the time. There was the 
memory of the great debate the week 
before ; the debate on Norway, which 
proved fatal to Neville Chamberlain, 
and the aftermath of bitterness it left 
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behind. There was the confused news 
of the great battle in France and the 
Low Countries which had begun with 
the German attack on May 10th. 
There was the feeling, snatched from 
rumours and snippets of facts, that 
things were turning badly for us ; and, 
of course, as the Prime Minister spoke 
—as yet unknown to us—the German 
armoured units were pouring across 
the River Meuse. As he uttered the 
words which have ever since been 
famous—“I have nothing to offer 
but blood, toil, tears and sweat ’—I 
seem to remember that he dropped his 
voice so that to me at any rate, where I 
stood, they were not clearly audible. 
Only when they appeared in headlines 
in the newspapers did their full dramatic 
power become evident. Nevertheless, 
as the Prime Minister sat down, one 
felt that everything was now plain and 
evident, that the danger was mortal, 
but that it would be matched by an 
indomitable leadership. I felt that it 
resembled those tense moments in the 
Spanish bull-fight when the bull and the 
matador finally stand face to face, the 
moment which Spaniards aptly call 
“the moment of truth ”’. 

With this speech in mind, I pass over 
all the other wartime speeches and 
come to May 7th, 1945, when the 
Prime Minister arrived in the House of 
Lords (our temporary home since 
the destruction of the Commons) to 
announce the end of German resistance. 
There sat Mr. Speaker Clifton Brown in 
his State robes of black and gold, and 
the Commons, when it realized that the 


- [> Prime Minister would be somewhat late 


in arriving, abandoned itself, as it often 
does in tense moments, to an hilarious 
mood. Alan Herbert asked a question 
about the Outlawry Bill, one of the 
standing jokes in the Commons, as very 
few people seem to know what it is all 
about. Roars of laughter followed, and 
when the Prime Minister finally entered, 
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every Member, except about three or 
four, jumped to their feet cheering and 
waving their Order Papers. The dram- 
atic contrast came when he thanked the 
House for the way it had supported his 
Government through all the stresses of 
war. I noted in my diary that I thought 
I saw tears come to the Prime Minister’s 
eyes. In the moment of defeat it had 
been dry-eyed resolve ; in the moment 
of victory tears of thankfulness. I felt 
near tears myself. 

The personality which fascinated me 
most when I first came into the House 
in 1931 was that of Mr. Baldwin. 
During all the time he was a Member of 
the House, and even when Prime 
Minister, he spent many hours upon the 
Treasury Bench. He seemed to know a 
great deal about most of the Members 
and often would be seen turning the 
pages of his Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion. For a long time he would sit 
with an inscrutable expression and 
suddenly start pulling the strangest of 
faces, screwing up his eyes, mouth and 
nose as if he had suddenly noticed a 
displeasing smell. This amused Mem- 
bers, as well as another peculiarity he 
had, that of appearing to kiss the Order 
Paper. His long and steady look, his 
unmoved expression, his strongly built 
body, recalled a man of the soil, or 
more perhaps a man of the sea, a man 
of instinct, who sniffs the air and says 
quietly: “‘ There is foul weather on the 
way”. But when he spoke it was often 
sheer poetry. His imagination at its 
best was a lyrical imagination. 

I remember a speech which he made in 
Westminister Hall to the assembled 
Empire delegates on the occasion of 
King George V’s Jubilee. He told 
them how Henry III planted his pear 
trees near the Abbey so that he could 
look out from his Palace windows and 
enjoy the sight of their blossom. After- 
wards I met Mr. Baldwin in the 
“Aye” lobby and congratulated him 
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on his speech. “ Yes,” he said, “ one 
would have to be a pig not to be moved 
in Westminster Hall.” In the poetic 
mood evoked by the blossom I was 
somewhat surprised at the simile. 

I never heard the greatest of his 
Parliamentary speeches ; the speech on 
“* Peace in our time,” delivered after the 
General Strike. But I had a seat in the 
Gallery directly above him on the day 
that the King’s Abdication was an- 
nounced on December 10th, 1936. 
The speech seemed to be pieced together 
in a series of scraps of paper lying 
haphazard on the despatch box, but the 
narrative was ice-clear and the sequence 
of events never lost. From the very 
first words—“ No more grave message 
has ever been received by Parliament, 
and no more difficult, I may say repug- 
nant task, has ever been imposed on a 
Prime Minister ’—his performance was 
a faultless one, restrained, dignified and 
in impeccable taste. 

Another supreme master of the art of 
oratory, whom I heard only in his later 
years, was Mr. Lioyd George. I would 
say he possessed more natural advant- 
ages than any other speaker I have ever 
heard. His presence was arresting—the 
mass of white hair, the broad brow, the 
piercing look. When he came into the 
Chamber and took his seat on the end 
of the Front Opposition Bench next to 
the gangway, I found everything he did 
irresistibly fascinating—even the smal- 
lest gestures, such as putting on his 
pince-nez spectacles and reading the 
Order Paper. Every movement ex- 
pressed his strong personality. In the 
*thirties his voice had lost some of its 
resonance, but it still commanded a wide 
range of tones. His gift of imagery 
rivalled that of Sir Winston Churchill, 
and his gestures were always graceful 
and echoed the mood of his words. 
He reminded me of some old but still 
magnificent poet, a bardic figure, cap- 
able of sublime things when inspiration 


blew the embers of his genius into 
flame. 

Of all his speeches I heard during 
those years I think his speech during the 
debate after the resignation of Anthony 
Eden was the finest. It was February 
22nd, 1938, when the atmosphere of the 
House was tense. Anthony Eden had 
insisted that Great Britain, before 
embarking on negotiations with Musso- 
lini, should insist on the withdrawal of 
his troops from Spain as a token of 
good faith. The Cabinet had taken the 
opposite view and he had resigned. 
Lloyd George supported Anthony Eden 
and his speech led up to this magnificent 
oratory :— 


Beaten in Manchuria, beaten in 
Abyssinia, beaten in Spain, and the 
negotiations in Rome. The Prime 
Minister is not going to Canossa himself. 
He is going to send a representative. 
You live under the cowering peace of 
the White Flag, retreating from one 
position to another . . . but a moment 
will come, and I think there are indica- 
tions that it is coming, when the people 
of this land will insist once more upon 
unfurling the flag and getting men who 
can stand by it. 


One of the men whose form of 
oratory, if it could be called such, 
would have earned Lord Baldwin’s 
epithet of “ harlotry”, was certainly 
Hitler. It was terrifying how this 
man’s words evoked the elemental 
passions of his people and drove them 
to acts of madness. The only time I 
heard him I found him unimpressive 
and even ridiculous. It was in the 


Lustgarten in Berlin during the May - 


Day Festivals in 1935. The square was 
packed with representatives of German 
labour, carrying their spades with them, 
and a huge Maypole covered with 
brilliant-coloured ribbons stood in the 
centre. Hitler spoke on a tribune near a 
great colonnade which dominated the 
square. His speech revolved round a 
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single theme—Germany must be strong 
and free—repeated a hundred times in 
a hundred different ways. However, the 
effect of his words upon his audience 
was quite amazing. On either side of 
me sat German officers ; one in parti- 
cular I noticed with a monocle and 
duelling scars on his cheek. As the 
speech proceeded, tears started to 
trickle down under the monocle. 
audience ceased to be sophisticated 
human beings; they become like primi- 
tive Africans mesmerised by the scream- 
ings of their witch doctor, employing 
the technique of a tom-tom, the end- 
less repetition of one note. 

I should like to write of countless 
orators I have heard either in Parli- 
ament, the Council of Europe, or at 
public functions in many parts of the 
world, but I must end with Franklin 
Roosevelt, whom I only heard broadcast 
once in the war. As far as I remember 
it was one of his fireside chats relayed 
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from the United States at the time of 
the Blitz. Outside the room where I 
was sitting I was conscious of a vast 
enveloping blackness through which 
came the sound of gunfire and the snarl 
of German bombers. The voice came 
like that of a.friend in a hostile world, 
a friend who knew and understood. 
Perhaps the impression made upon me 
is best summed up in a story which Miss 
Perkins, formerly the United States 
Secretary of Labour, tells in her book 
of reminiscences. She was standing 
incognito in the crowd which had 
assembled outside the White House on 
the night of the President’s death, 
when a young G.I. suddenly turned to 
her and said: “I felt as if I knew him 
and as if he knew me and as if he liked 
me.” Such is the magic of a personality 
expressed through the spoken word. 


HAMILTON KERR. 


NEW BYRON LETTERS 


Introductory Note by the owner, Mrs. Spearman 


family that Lady Byron, when she 

left her husband, asked the advice 
of a clergyman, a lawyer and a “ man 
of the world,” and that they all said 
that she had no choice but to leave 
him. I have not been able to identify 
the clergyman, and he does not appear 
in any other accounts, but the lawyer 
was Dr. Lushington, and the “ man of 
the world” my _great-grandfather, 
Francis Doyle. Lord Lovelace in 
Astarte, his book on the Byron separa- 
tion, seems to think that Colonel 
Doyle had not been so decided as the 
others in his views. “ They all agreed 


|: has always been a tradition in my 
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that a separation was indispensable, 
but Colonel Doyle strongly urged that 
no pressure should be put on Lady 
Byron to induce her to go further 
than she would spontaneously do. He 
said he would much rather run the 
risk of a negotiation that might leave 
some possible chance of a future 
reconciliation in altered circumstances.” 

Other accounts seem to indicate that 
Colonel Doyle’s advice was not origi- 
nally sought, but that he was asked to 
be one of Lady Byron’s representatives 
in the subsequent negotiations about 
property. It is by no means clear to 
me why he was chosen. He is described 


as an old friend of the Milbanke family, 
but, as he was born in 1783, he was 
only thirty-three at this time. His 
experiences had no doubt aged him, 
as he died completely worn out at 
fifty-seven. 

His early life reads more like that of 
a boy in the 17th than in the 18th 
century; he was an Ensign at the age 
of ten, and actually took part in some 
kind of fighting at Famaars in Flanders. 
He was a full Captain at the age of 
eleven, and by 1816 he had retired 
from the Army and was employed in 
the Customs and Excise Department. 
Until the day of his death he would 
never speak of the Byron scandal, and 
appears to have thought that he had 
destroyed all correspondence about it. 
But there still exist a few letters, which 
have not been published, about the 
actual separation and a larger number 
about the publication of Moore’s Life. 

The letters relating to the separation 
are written by Byron himself and refer 
to a small incident, the quarrel or 
misunderstanding between Byron and 
Robert Wilmot, afterwards Sir Robert 
Wilmot Horton. I do not know why 
my great-grandfather came to possess 
the letters, but it may be that they were 
sent to him because soldiers were 
supposed to be authorities on the 
etiquette of duelling, and there is a 
phrase in one of Byron’s letters which 
suggests that he was about to send a 
challenge to Wilmot. 

Robert Wilmot was a cousin of 
Byron’s and had long been a friend of 
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his, although he was of a more serious 
cast of mind. We catch a glimpse of 
him in the Greville Memoirs earnestly 
expounding the laws of political eco- 
nomy at mechanics’ institutes. What 
he thought of his famous cousin we 
(at least I) do not know, but the poem 
** She Walks in Beauty Like the Night,” 
was written about Mrs. Wilmot, and 
when Byron had to recognize that Lady 
Byron’s decision to leave him was 
irrevocable, he asked Wilmot to act 
for him in negotiations about the 
disposal of the property. This was before 
The Married Woman’s Property Act, 
and some such arrangements had to be 
made. The episode is briefly described 
in Hobhouse’s Recollections of a Long 
Life. Proposals had been made which 
had been accepted by Wilmot on Byron’s 
behalf. Lord Byron said that he wished 
to consider further one point. 
... Mr. Wilmot, on learning that some 
difficulty had arisen in the outset of 
the arrangement, entered, as Lord 
Byron thought, rather too warmly into 
an expostulation with him upon their 
mutual misapprehension; and his Lord- 
ship, moreover, fancying that his cousin, 
whom he had himself applied to as 
mediator, had rather assumed the 
character of Lady Byron’s advocate, 
was not perhaps sufficiently temperate 
in his reply to some queries put in a 
tone, perhaps a little too cavalier, by 
Mr. Wilmot. 
Byron’s letters to Wilmot are below, 
and show, both in their tone and in the 
writing, the agitation of his mind. 
DIANA SPEARMAN. 


THE LETTERS in chronological order. 


March 11th, 1816. 
Lord Byron presents his compliments to Mr. Wilmot. Ld. Byron considered 
and considers himself no further bound by any project of separation submitted to 
Ld. B’s inspection than not to make use of Lady B’s disavowal of specified imputa- 
tions—should the subject become that of discussion in a court of law. Such was 
the impression on Lord Byron’s mind—on the point of arrangements Ld. B. 
conceived himself as having acceded to the principle of a separation—but on the 
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terms that he had still the use of his own discretion—subject to the advice of his 
friends and legal advisers—but to no positive stipulations and upon under- 
standing the full drift of the proposal as to the contingency of the York [?] property. 
Ld. B. declined—and declares that he will not now nor at any time previous to 
the death of Lady Noel enter upon any legal agreement whatever with regard to 
that reversion. . . 
March 11th, 1816. 

Lord Byron’s Answer 

to Queries. 

Lord Byron presents his compliments to Mr. Wilmot. 

Lord Byron assented to the principle of a separation. 

Lord Byron himself submitted the paper to Mr. Hanson for consideration after 
having previously discussed the points it contained with his friends—but having 
come to no definitive conclusion upon them. 

Lord Byron did say to Mr. Wilmot that dispatch was desirable—but never 
entertained an idea that an instrument was to be drawn up and signed without 
further consideration with friends or legal advisers. 

Lord Byron saw Mr. Wilmot (he believes) shake hands with Mr. H.—or Mr. H. 
with him—and Lord Byron did speak of an intention of visiting Greece by way cf 
Dalmatia—but does not understand that this was to be a part of the articles cf 
separation. 

Mr. Wilmot was requested by Lord Byron to wait on Lady Byron with a view to 
comply with her wish to open a negotiation & he was selected from a wish to consult 
her feelings as being at the same time a relative of Ld. B’s and a person who was 
more likely to be impartial and agreeable to herself and friends—than other and 
more intimate connections of Ld. Byron’s. J.ord Byron’s “ own proposition ” 
was a promise (which he has no objection to renew) to do what should be deemed 
fair and liberal by Lady B. in the event of the Noel property falling in—Lady B. 
may insist on what “legal instrument ” she pleases—that was a subject for con- 
sideration—and Ld. B. neither did—could—-would—nor will give unqualified 
assent to any such proposition—either from Lady B. or any person or persons 
whatever. 

Mr. Wilmot’s paper was and is considered vy Lord Byron as submitting certain 
points for discussion to Lord B. and his advisers but whether for assent or dissent 
—Ld. B. conceives that Mr. W. is not. the person who has a right to determine. 

Ld. Byron “ positively assented’’ to nothing but acquiescence in not using 
Lady B’s disavowal in the event of a trial. This disavowal was left in Mr. W’s 
hands for this very reason—that it was not improbable that the business might still 
come into court. 

Lastly—Lord B. begs leave to observe that he never could be considered as 
bound by an unsigned paper drawn up by another person or persons. 

And with regard to the proposition from Lady B’s advisers of “ arbitrators, 
&c.” Lord B. on the fullest consideration and advice of friends and legal advisers 
again declares it to be inadmissible—and in the point of view in which it has been 
placed before him—he looks upon it as,a most unjust and unjustifiable demand 
on the part of Lady B—and her family—and her advisers, legal or otherwise. 

Ld. B. is surprised that Mr. W. should describe Mr. Davies as going “‘ about ” 
on questions of property as Mr. D. always declined giving an opinion upon such 
points at all. 
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NEW BYRON LETTERS 


March 12th, 1816. 
Sir, 

Although the tone and temper of your last letter to me would have justified me 
in refusing any reply to it—I have answered it—and as temperately as such cir- 
cumstances could admit. I have now to add that whatever differences may arise 
or have arisen—I consider myself (and myself only) as the responsible person to 
you—and as such I hold myself at your disposal—should you regard yourself as 
injured in the business. . . . I must also add that I cannot but look upon the style 
you have used towards me as improper and unusual and that I by no means 
acquiesce in your right to hold such language. 

I have the honour to be yr. very obedt. 
humble Sert. 
BYRON. 


March 12th, 1816. 
Sir, 

My last communication referred to those “‘ queries’ or rather to the manner 
in which they were put—and on this point I have already expressed my opinion to 
you which I see no reason to revoke. . . . You cannot regret more than I do my 
selection of you as a mediator though not perhaps for the same reason:—I feel 
very sorry for any disquiet that it may have occasioned to you—and the miscon- 
ceptions on all sides—though obliged to you for undertaking the thankless office— 
and attributing to you every good motive in the attempt.—I beg leave to add that 
whatever may have appeared “extraordinary and -unexpected”’ in my recent 
manner of addressing you has arisen entirely from what I conceive to be a harsh 
and hasty mode of expression in your letter to myself. 

I am very truly, 
Yr. obedt. Sert. 
BYRON. 


P.S. The impression made by the tone of yr. letter on my mind and the mind of 
others—was that you had a wish to quarrel with one of us—and as the person 
principally concerned in the business—I thought I had a right to the preference— 
and at all events did not choose that any responsibility should fall but on him who 
had incurred it—that is—on me. 


March 14th, 1816. 

I do not quite understand the drift of your note of this day—but this is no time 
for cavils—neither do I feel disposed to imagine blame to anyone beyond myself. 
If you did not misconceive me—then I misconceived you—it must be one—and 
it might be both—the impression on my mind with regard to the transaction you 
have already heard—and as far as you have had trouble and uneasiness in this 
cursed business which blisters all it touches—I am much more sorry than I could 
be for any consequences to me. 

I never bore you any enmity—even at the moment when I thought that circum- 
stances would force us into dissension, and I have to remember much kindness 
from you at times when I valued kindness more than I can do now. 

Ever yrs. very truly, 
B. 
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MAN AGAINST THE 


WEATHER 


By DAVID BOWEN 


HE need to engage in passive 

weather defence, such as the 

building of rain- and wind-proof 
houses and the construction of sea 
walls, has long been recognized, and 
so has the need to modify the weather 
on the most effective scale possible. 
The traditional lore of primitive tribes, 
which, of course, is still widely prac- 
tised in Australia, Africa, and parts 
of America, gives magic formule for 
rain-making ‘and for hail and rain 
prevention. Most of these appear to 
be based on the need to appease the 
wrath of one or more gods, and while 
it is easy to dismiss them as quite 
futile, it must be remembered that the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
practice of firing guns to precipitate 
rain, or exploding balloon-borne 
dynamite beneath the clouds, was 
equally futile. 

At the time when international con- 
gresses favoured the use of gunfire for 
making rain, an entirely different 
method was conceived by Louis 
Gathman of Chicago, who, in his book 
Rain Produced at Will, published in 
1891, announced his patent on a pro- 
cess of spraying clouds with liquid 
carbon dioxide. He claimed to have 
produced out of a clear sky a cloud 
“visible for miles” by exploding his 
chemical containers at a height of 
600 feet. “I can produce rain when- 
ever necessary or at will,” he assured 
his potential clients, and “at the 
moderate cost of $30 to $90 a square 
mile.” 

It has not been possible to trace any 
independent record of Gathman’s 
success or the lack of it. His claim to 
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have produced clouds from a clear 
sky is regarded by meteorologists to-day 
as highly fanciful, but it is Gathman’s 
formula which, with modifications, 
has been used in recent years to increase 
the natural rainfall of regions where 


suitable potential rain-clouds are 
present. 
Rather surprisingly, rainmaking 


activities did not benefit very much 
from the development of the aeroplane. 
This was due to a lack of atmospheric 
knowledge rather than the impossi- 
bility of conducting immediate further 
experiments from the air. As late as 
1926 the general scientific view was 
that rainmaking would remain imprac- 
ticable, for “‘man would have to put 
enough energy into a cloud to wrestle 
it down directly by main strength, so 
to speak,” and “it would cost the 
equivalent in energy of 36 million 
horsepower exerted continuously for 
a week to compel Nature to provide 
1 inch of rain over so small an area 
as ten square miles.””’ The quotations 
are from the works of W. H. 
Humphreys, a well-known meteoro- 
logist in his day. Little did he realize 
that cloud seeding, like nuclear fission, 
needs relatively little initial energy. 
Chemical material costing a matter of 
only a few pence, properly distributed 
through a cloud, can release heat 
energy equivalent to what is released 
in the explosion of a Hiroshima type 
atomic bomb. 

Modern weather control dates from 
1946, when Dr. Irving Langmuir and 
Dr. Vincent Shaefer, of the American 
General Electric Company, dropped 
pellets of solid carbon dioxide (fami- 
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liarly known as “dry ice”’’) from the 
air into selected “super-cooled ” 
clouds: that is, where the water drop- 
lets present are below freezing point 
but are still liquid. The carbon dioxide 
lowers the cloud temperature suffi- 
ciently for ice crystals to form, and 
these, by feeding on the moisture of 
surrounding droplets, quickly increase 
in size and in number. When heavy 
enough they fall to the ground as snow 
or rain according to the temperature 
of the air through which they pass. 

In 1947 Bernard Vonnegut, also of 
the G.E.C., showed that similar results 
could be obtained by using silver 
iodide crystals. In the form of a smoke 
they could be fed into the clouds at a 
rate of thirty quadrillion a minute, by 
using generators that burned the chemi- 
cal at a very high temperature. The 
supercooled water droplets in the cloud 
froze on to these artificial nuclei, and, 
as before, the resulting ice crystals 
soon increased in size and number and 
fell to the ground as rain or snow. 
Further seeding experiments have been 
carried out since then, many of them 
only recently, using ordinary water, 
salt crystals, and beams directed by 
mirrors, but at present iodide seeding 
is the only method favoured by com- 
mercial operators. It can be carried 
out from the ground at a cost of only 
3 to 5 per cent. of aircraft seeding, and 
this is a particular advantage, as the 
best conditions for seeding are gener- 
ally poor for flying. 

Approximately 5 per cent. of the water 
passing overhead during natural rain- 
storms reaches the ground, the re- 
maining 95 per cent. moving on 
untapped while new moisture in the 
cloudy airflow soon replenishes the 
amount lost. This shows the great 
scope for modern cloud seeding opera- 
tions, most of which are being carried 
out by American scientists. A highly 
successful meteorologist in this field, 
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Dr. I. P. Krick, who was chief fore- 
caster during the last war to General 
Eisenhower, has claimed to have 
brought much-needed extra rainfall 
not only to his native Colorado but 
to the parched areas of Spain and the 
Mediterranean. He is now planning 
to carry out contracts even farther 
afield. 

So far the British attitude has been: 
“Let us seed this or that cloud, and 
watch carefully to see whether the one 
selected is made to precipitate its 
moisture while the surrounding ones 
do not.”” The Americans, on the other 
hand, have never believed in “ chasing 
local clouds up dry gullies,” as one 
scientist put it. Their method has 
been to approach drought-ridden 
farmers or water board authorities, 
and offer to increase the natural rain- 
fall over their lands, or over the river 
catchment areas concerned, over a 
period of time varying from months to 
several years. Then, on going ahead 
with their work, they seeded only the 
larger cloud belts and squeezed out of 
them the maximum possible amount 
of moisture. They claimed to have 
proved their experiments successful 
when, after a period of time had 
elapsed, the rain that had fallen since 
the experiments began was consis- 
tently above the average for the region. 

Yet the British Meteorological 
Office still insists on extra proof from 
upper air observations taken during 
the experiments. Without these no 
one can tell that the rain would not 
have fallen of its own accord, and in 
order to obtain them the first large- 
scale cloud seeding experiments will 
be conducted by British and Com- 
monwealth scientists over Salisbury 
Plain during the spring and summer of 
this year. According to guarantees 
given to farmers and residents in the 
district, there will be no increase 
in the number of rainy days, and the 


anticipated slightly greater amounts 
of rainfall, when it is cloudy and rain 
is officially forecast, will cause no 
hardship or inconvenience. For this 
reason the scientists concerned ask to be 
known as “rain increasers”; they 
are not rainmakers in the literal sense. 
If we are to accept, meanwhile, the 
American methods of calculation, the 
following details give a good indication 
of the effectiveness of silver iodide 
seeding: in June 1950, in East Wash- 
ington, seeding was carried out to 
provide extra rainfall for some large 
wheat ranchers near Prosser. During 
that month there were three periods 
favourable for operations, the 6th to 
8th, 11th to 12th and 16th to 17th. 
Over the “target” area the rainfall 
was four to five times as much as the 
normal June expectancy during the 
first two seeded periods, but in the 
adjacent areas unaffected by the seed- 
ing it was 60 to 100 per cent. of the 
normal. No seeding was carried out 
during the third period, and the result 
was that the rainfall was erratic and 
not, in the main, over the target area. 
Work of this nature is never under- 
taken without thorough pre-opera- 
tional research, which includes a study 
of the historical weather records of 
the area concerned for each season 
of the year and an assessment of the 
area’s potentialitics for rain increase 
in relation to its economy. Only 
when the estimated cost of the opera- 
tions is likely to be more than offset 
by the benefits is the work actually 
carried out. In the case of the Wash- 
ington experiments the result was that 
the final harvest yielded approximately 
20 bushels per acre, as against the 
normal of 7-8 bushels per acre. As 
the target area covered approximately 
100,000 acres, half of which can be 
assumed to have been fallow, the value 
of the week’s operations was approxi- 
mately a million dollars. This calcula- 
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tion is based on a price of two dollars 
for each bushel of wheat. 

Commercial operators, however, 
emphasize the need for delaying the 
judgment of most experiments until 
a considerable period of time has 
elapsed (generally seven years), for in 
marginal rainfall regions the oppor- 
tunities for seeding are fewer, and the 
benefits cumulative. This is particu- 
larly the case where seeding and irriga- 
tion: programmes are being run to- 
gether and where the ordinary rainfall 
expectancy is only 10-15 inches. In 
the dry Mallee district of Victoria, 
Australia, an increase of half an inch 
of rainfall has been calculated to be 
worth £1 million sterling to the annual 
wheat yield if the extra rain can be 
timed to coincide with the wheat’s 
initial growth period in August and 
September. 

New experiments in weather control 
are of even greater interest than many 
of the earlier ones. Schemes are now 
being evolved to prevent, or at least 
reduce, the terrible damage done to 
These 
experiments began when it was seen 
that all seeded clouds gave a smooth, 
even pattern of rainfall, in contrast to 
the often erratic rainfall that occurred 
from similar clouds which were not 
seeded. Obviously, the effect of the 
seeding had been to increase the 
number of raindrops in the large 
storm clouds, and, at the same time, 
to decrease their size—a process which 
also reduces the risk of lightning. 

It would be wrong to ignore the 
possibility of diverting from our coasts 
storms similar to those experienced in 
March of this year, or at the end of 
January 1953, when vast areas were 
flooded between Scotland and Holland 
and when the winds over a 100-mile 
belt of the North Sea were blowing at 
the incredible force of 175 m.p.h. On 
the other hand a project of this kind 
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might be denied to us for all time. 
Again, in the field of weather fore- 
casting, the ideal of the consistently 
accurate forecast must never be for- 
gotten, although it could be as distant 
100 years from to-day as it is at present. 
Man, because he is so aware of his 
inferiority in his fight against the 
elements, makes the mistake of being 
too despondent at one moment and then 
too hopeful at another, but a balanced 
long-term view is necessary if- real 
progress is to be made. 

Local weather forecasting, which, 
6,000 years ago, was a matter of inter- 
preting clouds and stars and the 
behaviour of animals, and which is 
now made more accurate by barometric 
observations, is widely practised by 
individual amateur meteorologists all 
over the world, and for the last 100 
years it has been backed up by the 
national weather service which was 
originally a department of the Board of 
Trade. The first director, Admiral 
Fitzroy began the well-known storm 
warning system, with canvas cones 
being hoisted at prominent coastal 
points as the visual signal for seamen. 
What is not so well known is that the 
birth of the Meteorological Office was 
quite accidental and was the result of 
an unusual experiment commissioned 
by the Daily News. 

This newspaper had asked James 
Glaisher, a distinguished scientist and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, to 
arrange for weather observations to 
be taken at a number of stations at 
9 a.m. every day and to be telegraphed 
to London for publication in the fol- 
lowing day’s issue. At the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 these reports were 
accompanied for the first time by 
lithographed charts and sold at a 
penny each to visitors. Then, in 1860, 
there was an official exchange of 
weather information with France. 
At this time the meteorological service 
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we know to-day began to take shape. 

The new charts were particularly 
valuable, because the observations 
plotted on them were taken simul- 
taneously. This, it was found—so 
long as a series of charts was main- 
tained—gave a broad general idea about 
the movements of the various weather 
systems in the vicinity of Britain, and 
their likely effects, so that national and 
regional forecasts could be issued from 
a single headquarters. 

“Warm” and “cold” fronts were 
not diagnosed until after the first world 
war. The frontal theory (so-called, 
although the fronts are realities) ranks 
among the great scientific discoveries 
of the twentieth century, and is as 
important in forecasting as the inven- 
tion of radar. It enables meteoro- 
logists to see the boundaries of the 
different air streams that are drawn 
into depressions and to gauge the 
width, speed and intensity of their 
associated rain-belts. Over Britain 
the clashing airs during unsettled 
weather originate from places as far 
apart as Maderia and Spitzbergen. 

We are constantly adding new 
““eyes’”’ to our observational network. 
The latest is the “radar sonde”’ 
balloon which gives automatic broad- 


‘casts of conditions in the upper air, 


and which, with the receiving 
apparatus, costs £20,000 to manu- 
facture. Soon there will be eight 
radar sonde stations at strategic points 
in Britain, as well as many others on 
the Continent. But these, like the use 
of mathematics and electronic com- 
putors, do not eliminate the human 
element in forecasting; they only 
reduce it. When all the new instru- 
ments have been working on an inter- 
national basis for ten or twenty years, 
the chances of error will be reduced 
still further, and ways must be found to 
help meteorologists combat one of 
their greatest worries—the knowledge 


that forecasts must be prepared with 
the least possible delay from charts 
only a few feet square, but which repre- 
sent a vast three-dimensional atmo- 
spheric theatre in which the most 
extraordinary things can happen and 
upset the most carefully made calcula- 
tions. Again, more weather ships are 
needed, and a greater willingness on the 
part of the Government to increase the 
allowances for meteorological services. 

In 1939 the Meteorological Office 
cost taxpayers £364,000. By the turn 
of the present decade this figure had 
risen to £2 million per year, since 
when it has risen again. In 1952-53 
the net provision in the Air Estimates 
was £2,425,000 and for 1953-54 it 
was £2,775,000. These figures show 
what to some people is a very alarming 
trend in view of the unreliability of 
the forecasts, but it must be remembered 
that, despite its faults, the value of the 
national weather service is incalculable 
and its activities have increased very 
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greatly since the war due to the still 
growing demand for specialized fore- 
casts from many different spheres. 

I believe myself that the public 
would support a motion to increase 
meteorological expenditure if the full 
reasons were given adequate publicity. 
A better plan would be to make the 
Meteorological Office independent of 
the Government by charging specialist 
consumers on a reasonable “ payment 
for service” basis. The current Air 
Estimates allow for an income from 
meteorological receipts of £399,000. 
Of this £323,400 is in respect of 
scientific staff employed on special 
services (for example, in the Common- 
wealth) while receipts for miscellaneous 
weather services are expected to be no 
more than £16,000. Industries, ship- 
ping and aircraft lines can afford to 
pay between them at least 300 times 
this amount, and they would still be 
getting good value. 

Davip BowEN. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


The National Review for May, 1905, 
contained an article by Mr. A.C. Benson, 
entitled “‘ An Eton Education”. The 
article ended as follows :— 


. . If there is less necessity at Eton 
than at other schools for utilitarian 
preparation for professional life, then 
the education of the place may surely 
be directed to a less antiquated, a 
broader, a more modern type of 
education. We may dare to disentangle 
the principles of the old humanists, 
without being bound by their fetters. 
We ought not to be content to keep our 
boys ignorant of the vast expansion of 
the world, and to confine their attention 
to the lessons of the remote past. Eton 
may take the lead in these matters, and 
need not follow in the beaten track of 
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custom and tradition. Even now we 
pour our product out into every depart- 
ment of national life; can it be averred 
that Etonians would be the worse for a 
wider conception of the needs and 
movements of the modern world? It is, 
I admit, painful to hear, as one hears of 
every gathering of Etonians, the most 
unbounded loyalty expressed for the 
spirit of Eton, coupled with a good- 
humoured contempt for the educational 
system that prevails there. This cannot 
be altered in a day, but I for one shall 
continue to believe that it is possible 
for Eton to rise to a sense of her educa- 
tional responsibilities, and yet to lose 
no atom of the independence, the loyalty, 
the good-fellowship, the happiness that 
keep her at the head of English public 
schools. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
DUMAS UNLIMITED * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HEN the brothers Lévy began 

\ Y/ the monumental task of pub- 
lishing the complete works of 
Alexandre Dumas in 1860 they can 
hardly have expected that the edition 
would run to 277 volumes and would 
take twenty-four years to bring out. 
Readers of M. André. Maurois’s brief 
and highly coloured Alexandre Dumas 
may feel mild surprise that the aggre- 
gate is not even larger, so dynamic was 
the man, so multifarious his literary, 
dramatic and journalistic activities. 
Alexandre Dumas cannot be included 
among its author’s serious biographies. 
M. Maurois has not lavished upon it 
the care and scholarship he brought to 
his studies of Proust and of George 
Sand. This is a pity because Dumas 
deserves a large-scale work on his 
brilliant and many-sided life. He was 
an extraordinary personality whose 
phenomenal determination enabled him 
to accomplish almost everything he set 
his hand to. Fortunately he wrote his 
own memoirs at considerable length 
and he became such a legend in his own 
lifetime that any biographer of Dumas 
is bound to be embarrassed by the 
masses of material he can draw upon. 
The problem is only that of selection, 
and M. Maurois, who has always had 
a keen enjoyment of human eccentricity 
and relevant anecdote, has been con- 
tent to take a kind of biographical 
holiday. The result is one of the most 
entertaining little “‘ Lives ” I have ever 
read, but it is not worthy of its remark- 
able subject. In fact I doubt if there is 
any writer who could do fuil justice to 
the author of The Three Musketeers 
except Alexandre Dumas himself, and 
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M. Maurois has drawn liberally on Mes 
Mémoires for his book. 

Dumas’s father, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, was a forceful character who 
might have walked out of one of his 
son’s novels. Insulted one evening in 
his box at the Opera by a musketeer, 
he flung the intruder into the audience 
below, and afterwards ran him through 
in a duel. The general was only forty- 
four when he died, and his wife and 
small son had almost nothing to live 
on. As a boy Alexandre worked in a 
solicitor’s office at Villers-Cotteréts. 
He was not unhappy as his work took 
him riding about the forest delivering 
deeds to be signed by the peasants. He 
also learned to shoot. This proved 
useful when he decided to pay his first 
visit to Paris. He had already deter- 
mined to become a dramatist, but how 
was he to pay for the trip? He would 
carry a gun, hunt en route, sell his 
game, and spend nothing. It is exactly 
what he did. He arrived in Paris with 
four hares, twelve partridges and two 
quails. In exchange for them the 
H6tel des Grands-Augustins agreed to 
lodge him for two days. His father’s 
friend, Talma, gave him tickets for the 
Comédie-Francaise, and he returned 
home determined to find work in the 
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capital. This was not easy, even for a 
young man as ambitious as Dumas, 
but he had one accomplishment, his 
beautiful hand-writing, and it procured 
him a post in the Duke of Orleans’ 
service at 1,200 francs a year. It was 
the niche he needed, and he was only 
twenty-six when his poetic drama, 
Christina, written in four days, was 
accepted by the Comédie Francaise, 
but it was not produced until Dumas 
had achieved a resounding success with 
Henri III and His Court, in which, for 
the first time in France, he applied the 
methods of Sir Walter Scott to the 
theatre. From that night he became 
famous, and he added considerably to 
his reputation by witticisms which were 
quoted almost as extensively as were 
those of Wilde in later days. One 
evening after he had dined in society 
he was asked how the dinner had gone. 
“Not too well,” he replied, “if I 
hadn’t been there I should have been 
bored.” 

It is almost impossible to believe 
that Dumas could ever have been 
bored. The range of his interests was 
enormous and his capacity for work 
staggering. In sixteen years he wrote 
nearly thirty plays before he turned to 
fiction, first of all with short stories, 
and in 1844 with two tremendous 
novels, The Three Musketeers and The 
Count of Monte Cristo. The steady 
stream of prose works of all 
kinds which followed may have owed 
a little to collaborators, but not very 
much. Maquet was the most important 
of them, but there is no doubt that it 
was his appointed task to supply 
Dumas with outlines of romances for 
which Dumas usually furnished the 
theme. Manuscripts of many of the 
novels exist in Dumas’s own writing. 
He must have had an almost super- 
human capacity for hard work, and 
when he began to publish a daily news- 
paper, Le Mousquetaire, in 1853, it does 
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not seem at all surprising that he wrote 
most of it himself and continued to do 
so for four years. Even Sir Walter 
Scott, fighting to satisfy his creditors, 
fell short of the prodigies of output 
achieved by Dumas when he found 
himself in a similar plight. Memoirs, 
travel books, biographies and romances 
poured out from his pen, and his own 
emotional relationships and social acti- 
vities would have been more than 
enough for half a dozen ordinary men. 

Until the last two years of his life he 
never relaxed, and when at last he 
retired to his son’s house at Puys in 
the summer of 1870 he was a spent 
force. He realized that he had outlived 
his age. “ There’s no danger that 
anyone will ever take me on again,” he 
told Alexandre fils. ‘‘ Besides, I’m too 
well off as lam.” He died in December, 
when the German invaders were 
approaching Dieppe, but he never knew 
that they were there, and when the 
Franco-Prussian war was over, he was 
buried at Villers-Cotteréts, where he 
had first planned his descent on Paris, 
his conquest of the French literary 
world. At the very end of his life he 
re-read his novels and proved himself 
a very sound critic. He decided that 
The Three Musketeers was good. In 
his opinion Monte Cristo was not equal 
to it. 

M. Maurois has written a fascinating, 
tantalizing book. Mr. Jack Palmer 
White’s English version does not reach 
the high standard of some of M. 
Maurois’s earlier translators. 

It is a far cry from the lusty romanti- 
cism of Dumas to the experiences 
related by Mr. Denis Meadows, a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, in 
Obedient Men. Mr. Meadows has set 
down his life among the Jesuits when 
he trained to become a member of the 
Society for ten years which ended in his 
joining the Army in 1914. It has been 
his aim to write from first-hand know- 


ledge a straightforward account of how 
a Jesuit lives and works. He is careful 
to stress the fact that, as far as he 
knows, the stories of “ lay” members 
disguised as lawyers, ministers of Pro- 
testant religious bodies and so on, are 
as fictitious as “ one of the Space Men 
in the comics.” He notes that the most 
widespread of all myths about the 
Society is the attribution of the dictum 
that the end justifies the means. “ It is 
an irony of our time,” he comments, 
“that the avowed upholders of this 
principle are the communists, who in 
their war on Catholic Christianity and 
Papal authority, see the Jesuits as the 
most intransigent enemies of commu- 
nist doctrine.” 

Mr. Meadows has written a very 
clear and honest book and the abiding 
impression it has left with me is of the 
discomfort and austerity which the 
novice has to endure. Mr. Meadows 
remarks more than once that he has 
tried to write good-naturedly, and 
Obedient Men is a notably urbane 
description of what must have been a 
chilling experience to anyone who was 
not a.zealot. Mr. Meadows seems to 
have had doubts about his vocation 
even in his earliest training days at 
Manresa House, where novices “are 
trained to stern self discipline, including 
custody of the eyes.”’ Latin was spoken, 
and Mr. Meadows reports with feeling 
that Lewis and Short’s Latin lexicon 
was not of much use when one had to 
ask someone for a dustpan or report 
trouble with the lawn mover. He was 
happier when he was moved to St. 
Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, a college of 
philosophy for young Jesuits, where he 
was surprised to discover that Lanca- 
shire has a rural area. He made eager 
enquiries about Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, long before the present cult of the 
poet as the precursor of modern verse. 
One of Hokpins’ special delights had 
been the path to the college. When 
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the sun came out after a shower the 
crushed quartz glistened and Hopkins 
would crouch down to gaze along this 
crystal path. ‘“‘ Ay, a strange yoong 
man,” said an old Lancashire brother, 
who had known him, “ crouching down 
that gate to stare at some wet sand. A 
fair natural ’e seemed to us, that Mr. 
’opkins.” ‘ 

Obedient Men is a most readable, 
level-headed account of what must 
have been a thoroughly trying experi- 
ence for the writer. It certainly succeeds 
in depicting Jesuit life as something 
much less sinister and romantic than 
the popular, uninformed version of it. 
The reader who anticipates ruthless 
Machiavellian intriguers and _ eccle- 
siastical Scarlet Pimpernels dashing 
about the modern world in disguise will 
not find them here. 

They may also find cause for dis- 
appointment in Sir Percy Sillitoe’s 
Cloak Without Dagger for a similar 
reason. There can be no other cause for 
complaint, because this is a most enter- 
taining book written by an enthusiastic 
and human ex-Director-General of 
M.I.5. Mr. Attlee, who appointed him 
to this responsible position, regrets that - 
the obligations of secrecy prevented Sir 
Percy from lifting the veil from his 
activities in it. Fortunately his earlier 
life was varied and unconventional. 
Beginning as a chorister in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral choir, Sir Percy later joined 
the British South Africa Police and had 
all sorts of exciting experiences with 
criminals and wild beasts in Rhodesia 
before he was commissioned. In time 
he became a member of the Colonial 
Service, and then, after illness, in 
succession Chief Constable of Chester- 
field, of the East Riding, of Sheffield, of 
Glasgow, and of Kent. 

In the early thirties the graft and 
dishonesty of Glasgow Corporation 
were enough to daunt Sir Percy, whose 
tireless investigations were not helped 


by the fact that he was an Englishman. 
The knighthood he received for his 
work there was the first to be conferred 
upon a Chief Constable in Scotland. 
It was well deserved. Civic conditions 
in Glasgow had become so bad that 
the then Secretary of State for Scotland, 
Mr. Tom Johnston, warned Sir Percy 
that unless things improved he would 
have to consider very seriously putting 
in a Commissioner in place of the 
Corporation. Happily the graft had 
been broken, just in time; and the 
troublesome gang warfare was also 
overcome. When Sir Percy left to take 
over control in Kent in 1943, he had 
introduced a series of innovations 
which are now recognized throughout 
Britain as police necessities. His new 
post demanded all kinds of wartime 
emergency measures. Britain was pre- 
paring to strike again after Dunkirk, 
and every road had to be surveyed, 
every bridge measured for height and 
burden capacity, so that as soon as any 
road became blocked through bombing 
alternative routes could be imme- 
diately available. As a result all the 
convoys went through. It seems that 
things generally did when Sir Percy 
was in charge of them. It is pleasant 
to think that when he retired from 
M.I.5, in 1953, he undertook to: in- 
vestigate illicit trafficking in diamonds 
for De Beers. There seem to be the 
materials for another good book there. 

Dr. Tom Davis and his New Zealand 
wife are an adventurous couple. He 
is part Welsh and part Polynesian. 
Having left Raratonga at the age of 
eleven, he returned sixteen years later 
as a qualified doctor. With the help of 
his wife and a few other enlightened 
people he was able to introduce new 
medical methods to the islanders and 
to break down their very genuine fear 
of inoculation. Husband and wife tell 
their story in alternating chunks, and 
the result is a very lively book which 
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throws light on Polynesian super- 
stitions, customs, and personalities, and 
gives the reader a clear idea of the 
writers. After six years or so on 
Raratonga the family decided to go to 
the United States, where Dr. Davis 
proposed to do some research. The 
fares were a consideration, and so they 
decided to embark in their 45-foot 
schooner, with their two young sons 
and a couple of deck-hands. They 
crossed 12,000 miles of open sea in 
155 days and did the trip with no 
casualties and an enormous amount of 
discomfort. Dr. Davis remarks laconi- 
cally at the end that he suspects his wife 
did not enjoy the trip as much as he 
did. Doctor to the Islands is just one 
more of the excellent travel and adven- 
ture stories of real life which come from 
the publishers nowadays with great 
regularity. In a postscript the authors 
note that on their arrival in Boston they 
were treated, for a short time, as cele- 
brities, and all because of a long, 
monotonous voyage. This mildly 
affronted their sense of values: 


Here in America, people like us to 
talk to them. We both have plenty to 
talk about: the problems of the people 
of the Pacific Islands, the administration 
of a health service for a semi-developed 
territory, the various isolated islands we 
have visited and the rehabilitation of 
patients who are being treated for 
leprosy; least in importance, we could 
talk about the dangers and experiences 
in crossing 12,000 miles of open ocean 
in a 45-foot sailing vessel. Yet always 
it is this last that intrigues people the 
most and ourselves the least. We are 
reluctant heroes, stealing every oppor- 
tunity to sneak in an observation on 
Polynesia. . . . 


And with the considerable respect for 
the authors’ determination which every 
reader is bound to feel, one can be sure 
that Boston and its neighbourhood is 
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much better informed about Raratonga 
than it was before the Davises arrived. 

Mr. Randell Jarrell, the witty Ameri- 
can author of Pictures from an In- 
Stitution, has also an adventurous 
spirit, and it careers gaily through the 
pages of his Poetry and the Age, criti- 
cisms of “a good many of the best, 
some of the better, and a few of the 
worst American poets.” He has added 
papers on several French and English 
poets, and two general essays on poetry 
and criticism in our time. These last 
are the most stimulating things in the 
book. A poet himself, Mr. Jarrell feels 
strongly about The Obscurity of the 
Poet, and claims not without reason 
that when he takes up a variorum 
Shakespeare he often finds a line or two 
of text at the top of a page, with forty or 
fifty lines of wild surmise and quarrel- 
some conjecture at the bottom. He 
rightly notes that few poets to-day are 
as popular in this country as Dylan 
Thomas. ‘“ His magical poems have 
corrupted a whole generation of Eng- 
lish poets; yet he is surely one of the 
most obscure poets who ever lived.” 
The fact is that we have lost the habit 
of reading poetry. It has to compete 
with so many other distractions in the 
young mind to-day, and unfortunately 
most of these competitors are leaden- 
footed materialists. 

In The Age of Criticism Mr. Jarrell 
has a timely tilt at the pompous- 
intellectual type of critic and at the 
absurd over-specialization at some uni- 
versities now. A student at Harvard, 
taking his final examinations for a 
Ph.D. in English, was asked to make a 
Short criticism of some contemporary 
book he had read and liked. This was 
the first question to give him any 
trouble—he had been particularly good 
on Middle English; he said after a 
while, “I don’t believe I’ve read any 
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contemporary books—at least not since 
I’ve been in college.” 

Mr. Jarrell is particularly hostile to 
the gentleman he calls the new critic, 
who is, he maintains, merely the old- 
type scholar “writ large.” The gifts 
which were formerly used to prove that 
the Wife of Bath was really an aunt of 
Chaucer’s named Alys Persé, are now 
employed in demonstrating that all of 
Henry James’s work is really a Sweden- 
borgian allegory. He fears that criticism 
will soon have -reached the state of 
scholarship, and there is no doubt that 
some contemporaries on the staffs of 
the universities seem to believe that 
courses of lectures on other people’s 
criticism are at least as important as 
appreciative expositions of creative 
work. The most enjoyable reading in 
Poetry and the Age are the illuminating 
papers on the poetry of Robert Frost. 
It must be more than forty years ago 
that I heard Mr. Frost reading his 
verses in the old Poetry Bookshop, and 
I remember thinking that there was a 
hint of Thomas Hardy in them and 
occasionally an echo of Crabbe. Mr. 
Jarrell may not agree but I imagine 
that the majority of Americans think 
of Mr. Frost as the New England poet, 
as we associate Hardy with Wessex or 
Crabbe with Suffolk. It is surprising 
that Mr. Frost’s work is not better 
known in this country because he has 
written lovely, memorable things. 

The third choice of the Poetry Book 
Society is Mr. Laurie Lee’s My Many- 
coated Man. All these poems have been 
written since the war and they prove 
that Mr. Lee is one of the most able 
and original poets of our time. His 
imagery is clear cut and precise. Some 
of these lyrics are among the best 
things he has ever done. They-have the 
real magic. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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VISCOUNT SOUTHWOOD. By R. J. Minney. 
Odhams. 25s. 


HE economics of the Press are simple 

and inescapable. Evening papers are 
printed by day, dailies by night, and 
Sunday papers on Saturday, and since the 
presses must never be idle the newspaper 
proprietor must have at least one of each 
to be sure of success. 

This book tells how this principle 
applied to a jobbing printer’s shop by a 
business genius transformed it into 
Odhams Press. It is a great pity that 
the book has been produced as a devo- 
tional exercise, printed and bound in the 
de luxe Long Acre manner and written 
in a style that will facilitate its eventual 
serialization in one of its publisher’s more 
popular journals. It contains a great deal 
of interesting information for those who 
can endure to the end. 

Julius Salter Elias joined the newly 
formed printing firm of Odhams Brothers 
as office boy in 1894. It was struggling for 
existence on odd jobs of printing letter 
headings, butchers’ paper bags and so on. 
After a year it looked as though the end 
had come. At this point Elias came 
forward and asked if he could try to get 
orders. He was made manager and told 
to see what he could do. What he did 
was to create Odhams Press. When Elias 
died in 1946 Odhams were publishers of 
the Daily Herald, The People, John Bull, 
Illustrated, Woman, Ideal Home, Picture- 
goer, Poultry Farmer, Melody Maker, 
Hare and Hound and Mickey Mouse. 
They printed but did not own the Jilus- 
trated London News, Tatler and Britannia 
and Eve. Among their various properties 
were the Tothill Press, publishers of a 
string of flourishing trade papers, the 
Borough. Bill Posting Co., Deans Rag 
Books and Debrett. 

Elias was an uneducated, kindly little 
man, with a passion for work and a love 
of success. As he happened to get into 
the printing trade it was inevitable that 
in the course of time he should become a 
press baron. The stages in his career 
were marked by machines and publica- 
tions. At the start the need for regular 
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work led him to take on a seedy little 
theatrical weekly called Entr’acte which 
required a new machine to print it. Then 
more periodicals had to be found to keep 
the new machine busy. Then more 
machines had to be bought to print the 
new periodicals, and so it went on until 
there were enough machines to print a 
Sunday paper. The final stage was 
reached when a daily had to be found to 
occupy these machines on the six other 
nights of the week. 

The big names in the Odhams cycle are 
John Bull, The People and the Daily 
Herald. John Bull was the beginning. 
Elias took on the printing of John Bull for 
Bottomley and found that Bottomley was 
a good journalist but a bad payer. His 
famous slogan “‘ I have paid but .. .”’ was 
finished for him in many different ways 
by different people. Elias could have 
added ‘* not Odhams Press.”’ 

John -Bull achieved a circulation of 
1,700,000 copies. Its initial success was 
due to Bottomley’s forthright style, but 
Elias with his gift schemes and canvassers 
made it a sensation. In the end Odhams 
could bear the cost of printing without 
payment no longer, and the paper was 
taken over in payment of Bottomley’s 
debts. 

By this time Elias had taken on the 
printing of The People, a small Sunday 
paper owned by Colonel Grant Morden, 
a Conservative M.P. In this case, too, 
what had started as just a printing job 
led to ownership as in 1925 Grant Morden 
had to let Elias have the paper in payment 
of outstanding debts. The circulation 
was then about 250,000. Elias insisted 
that “‘ even the smallest item of news must 
be vibrant with human interest and 
appeal.’’ Further he applied the circula- 
tion-getting schemes used on John Bull to 
The People. Prizes of £,1000 for compe- 
titions, and free insurance benefits from 
£1,000 on death of a registered reader or 
his wife in a railway accident downwards 
were Offered. Swarms of house-to-house 
canvassers toured the country to explain 
the insurance scheme. The effort was 
costly but it brought results; by 1929 the 
circulation of The People had reached two 
million. 
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The next step was now inevitable. 
Presses capable of printing two million 
copies of a Sunday paper must not be 
idle during the week. Odhams had to find 
a daily. Elias tried to buy the Morning 
Post but failed. The Daily Chronicle was 
sold before he had a chance to make a bid, 
and the contract for printing the Radio 
Times went elsewhere. Meanwhile Ernest 
Bevin, Chairman of the Daily Herald, had 
heard of Elias’ search for a daily. He 
came to see him and as a result the 
T.U.C. Conference of 1929 found itself 
voting by 3,404,000 votes to 47,000 for 
the formation of a new company “‘ called 
The Daily Herald (1929) Ltd., with a 
share capital of £100,000 of which 
£49,000 was to be held by the T.U.C. and 
£51,000 by Odhams.”’ The company had 
nine directors, four representing the 
T.U.C., five representing Odhams, one of 
whom was chairman. Only the T.U.C. 
directors were allowed to vote on policy 
and they were guided in this by the 
decisions at the annual conferences of the 
Labour Party and the T.U.C. 

So the Daily Herald came to Odhams 
as the solution of the capitalist problem 
of surplus capacity. Up to that time it 
had had a varied career. It began as a 
strike sheet put out by the London Jour- 
neymen Printers in 1911. It lasted from 
January 25 until April 28, when it expired, 
leaving behind a provisional committee. 
Thanks to the efforts of Ben Tillett and 
others, the Herald reappeared just under 
a year later. It cost a halfpenny and had 
““Ten live pages every day, sometimes 
more, never less.” The paper was con- 
ducted on strictly egalitarian lines. There 
was no editor and the office consisted of 
one big room in which “ journalists, 
compositors, committee men, members 
of the public and strike deputations, all 
milled around together.” * 

In time it was found that on the whole 
it was easier to produce a paper with an 
editor and without the help of strike 
deputations. The paper was far from 
orthodox, however. The Parliamentary 
reports, for example, were headed ‘‘ The 


* Raymond Postgate: Life of George 
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House of Pretence.’’ Not surprisingly 
the paper attracted few advertisements. 
Of the few that appeared, the most direct 
in its approach was that of Harry Boulter, 
the Socialist Tailor. A small drawing 
showed a gentleman wearing the ‘‘ Herald 
overcoat price 35s. each.”” The caption 
read: 


** Don’t be a perisher 
Deal with a Socialist.’’ 


From the picture it was clear that the coat 
was only suitable for perishers. 

Throughout the 1914-1918 war the 
Herald appeared as a weekly edited by 
George Lansbury. In 1919 it recom- 
menced publication as a daily and by 
1920 had reached a circulation of 330,000. 
On October 11, 1920, the price was raised 
to 2d.; onthe previous day a nation-wide 
coal strike had begun. Nevertheless a cir- 
culation of 200,000 was maintained. It was 
this feat which caused Northcliffe to refer 
to the Herald as “‘ the miracle of Fleet 
Street.” 

In 1922 the T.U.C. took over the Herald 
in a new attempt to solve its financial 
problems. Lansbury resigned the editor- 
ship and was followed by Hamilton Fyfe. 
Under his editorship the Herald gradually 
began to take on the appearance of a 
family paper. Bobby Bear appeared, and 
a Women’s Section started which gave 
instructions for making the most revolting 
looking garments. A romantic serial also 
appeared. Nevertheless, the circulation 
remained low and advertisers were not 
attracted by the paper. 

This was the paper that Elias took in. 
Clearly it would not keep his presses fully 
occupied unless something was done to 
make it into a popular daily. Elias knew 
nothing of politics and was not interested 
in news. He was a business man who 
wanted to sell the things he made. His 
idea was to make everything he printed 
aitractive to look at and easy to read. He 
shared the simple homely tastes of his 
readers, he was not concerned about 
moulding public opinion but in selling 
papers. 

The Daily Herald was quickly given a 
new look. The first issue on March 17, 


1930, had a circulation of over a million. 
In the next few years over two million 
pounds was spent on boosting circulation 
—camnvassers, insurance, gift schemes—all 
the old tricks were tried. Everything was 
done to make the paper light and inter- 
esting. According to Francis Williams, 
who was financial editor in the 1930s, 
“the only way to get a statement of 
serious political aims in its columns was 
to print it on the back of a bathing 
beauty.” 

In the end it was found that it was not 
enough to have a business genius pro- 
ducing papers. The Herald was pushed 
up to two million circulation, but the 
Express passed it and went on. Elias 
could give the Herald a new look, he could 
not make it into a vital force. In spite of, 
or perhaps because of, its position as the 
official organ of the Labour Party the 
Daily Herald has proved a failure. Its 
place as the leading mass circulation news- 
paper of the Left has been taken by the 
Daily Mirror. 

Apart from Elias’ business life there is 
not much to tell. He was a considerate 
employer and a great worker for printers’ 
charities and voluntary hospitals. His 
peerage in 1936 was given by Baldwin for 
his decision, taken independently of Mr. 
Attlee and the T.U.C., that the Daily 
Herald would oppose Edward VIII’s 
marriage. He became a Labour Whip in 
the House of Lords but he was never a 
politician. So it is the commercial 
undertaking, Odhams Press, rather than 
the party political newspaper which re- 
mains as his memorial. On the whole this 
is probably what he would have preferred. 


RICHARD BAILEY. 


FRUITS OF THE SEA 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE SEA. By H. Daniel 
and F. Minot. Macdonald. 16s. 
239 pp. illust. 


OR those depressed by the nightmare 
prophesies of soil erosionists or neo- 
Malthusians this is a stimulating book. 
How is the world population, which has 
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doubled over the past fifty years, to be fed 
in the future? The two American 
scientists who wrote this book suggest 
exploiting the empire of the sea. Three- 
quarters of the surface of the globe is 
covered by water. There seems to be no 
reason why, in time, the waters should not 
be “‘ farmed ” in the same way as the land. 
But as far as the oceans are concerned, man 
is still a hunter and not a farmer. 

What is already done with oyster beds 
and fresh-water fish reserves could be 
done with the open sea, if we manured the 
waters and improved our techniques in 
fishing and curing to expand our food 
supply, both by increasing the range of 
edible fish and by using more fish meal for 
our land supply of food. Although nine 
billion pounds of herring are landed 
annually, it is probable that the birds still 
take more fish out of the sea than men do. 
If an 80-ton whale can flourish on a diet 
of plankton (and the Channel alone 
produces annually 4,000 tons of this 
microscopic vegetable matter) may we 
not look forward to plankton fishcakes ? 
Heyerdahl, for one, considered it “‘ a great 
delicacy’ ; others have said the same 
thing about grass. The trouble is that 
our taste in food is so conservative. 
The Chinese account carp, shark fins and 
edible seaweeds great luxuries. The 
English could never stomach the whale 
steaks set before them in the days of food 
rationing, however carefully disguised on 
the menu. If only we would learn to cook! 

Being land animals, “‘ our ignorance of 
the seven seas is almost as abysmal as 
their depths.” Marine biology and ocean- 
ography are comparatively modern sci- 
ences. This book succeeds in describing 
clearly and soberly the nature of the sea 
and all that therein is. It is happily free 
from the jargon and the brash efforts at 
popularization which offend in so many 
American books of this type. Anyone 
who has enjoyed best-sellers like The Sea 
Around Us or The Bombard Story will find 
it equally interesting. 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 
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HUMBER 


VGL. 


Beauty and Luxury perfectly matched . . . comfort 

and performance exquisitely balanced . . . 

foam-soft comfort of deep, spacious seats . . . 

controls placed for instant, effortless command. 

The Blue Riband engine’s indomitable power will sweep 
the needle to an easy ninety, or whisper 

its way through traffic in top gear . . . and at a price that 
puts Humber first among fine cars in value. 


£985 plus p.t. £411.10.10. (White-wall tyres available as an extra). 
Also Touring Limousine (with sliding partition) £1065 plus p.t. £444.17.6 


HUMBER LTD + COVENTRY * LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD * DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY 
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Novels 


RUSSIAN ROULETTE. Anthony Bloom- 
field. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

THE FAIR House. Jack Cope. Macgibbon 
& Kee. 13s. 6d. 

REQUIEM FOR A WREN. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

THE BATTLE MounbD. Crichton Porteous. 
Hale. 9s. 6d. 

Not Honour More. Joyce Cary. Joseph. 
12s. 6d. 

NOTHING NEw UNDER THE SUN. Riccardo 
Bacchelli. Hutchinson. 15s. 

THE TWELFTH PHYSICIAN. Willa Gibbs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

LonG SHADOWS. Joanna Cannan. 
Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 

GENTLY Does It. Alan Hunter. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 

Exir CHARLIE. Alex Atkinson. 
Davies. 10s. 6d. 


Nevil Shute. 


Peter 


OMANCE takes quite a beating this 
month. 

The pivot of Anthony Bloomfield’s 
excellent first novel is a harlot’s murder 
and the suspicion that it throws on a young 
clerk employed by a northern seaside 
Corporation. Russian Roulette relates the 
effect of the crime upon the clerk, his 
fiancée and a more mature but none too sin- 
cere journalist who is obsessed by the clerk 
(in whom he sees himself). The title warns 
us to expect no happy ending, but on the 
gripping way to the rather melodramatic 
one provided we get a clear view of the 
“*resort’’ and sharp impressions of a 
variety of characters. The author some- 
times mistakes crudity for realism but 
earns a warm welcome by his skill in 
giving interest and plausibility to the 
quirks of conduct and emotion in his 
creatures. - 

Then to South Africa, and the Zulu 
** rising ’’ of 1906. Tom Erskine, son of 
an influential British landowner, loves an 
Afrikaner girl and had a Zulu as his boy- 
hood friend. His ideas too are ahead of 
his times, so that in the rising his attitude 
is detached enough to earn wide dis- 
approval. The Fair House is a vigorous 
story full of action and of psychological 
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study. Jack Cope makes good use of his 
material and his opportunity and resists 
the temptations to point a moral for to-day 
or to colour the past in the light of modern 
knowledge. Of special interest (if the 
book’s history, as I assume, is sound) is 
the comparatively minor role of the 
Afrikaners. 

In Requiem for a Wren ex-R.A.F. ace 
Alan Duncan returns from Britain to his 
Australian family estates, to find his ageing 
father and mother saddened by the death 
(suicide?) of their English maid. Alan 
discovers her hidden papers and thus that 
she was a girl whom—but to say more 
might be to take the edge off the story, a 
none-too-substantial retracing of the past 
which enables, indeed requires, Nevil Shute 
to deploy all his undoubted skill in 
narrative. It is equal to its task and con- 
trives once again to display the author’s 
convincing air of familiarity with Service 
matters and his gift for comfortable 
pathos. 

Unquestionably Crichton Porteous 
knows all about farming—some of his 
descriptions are, I suspect, too technical 
for most laymen. But he has also a sense 
of country life and its mutability. The 
Battle Mound tells how Jonas Wisket, rich 
industrialist, goes back to the soil of his 
birth only to discover misery sprung from 
acts, his own included, that seemed almost 
commendable. The moral that he learns 
mainly from the Squire-turned-tramp is 
the dignity of useful toil: a sentimental 
(and not very original) conclusion to a 
sincere book that mirrors the author’s 
beliefs and experience. 

Though this Porteous novel is in some 
sort a sequel, there is no need to have met 
Jonas before to understand him. As 
much can scarcely be said of Not Honour 
More. Though I have read its two prede- 
cessors I was hard put to it to remember 
them in such detail as to follow its com- 
plexities and significances. In this third 
part of his trilogy Joyce Cary shows how 
his heroine Nina Latter and his hero 
Chester Nimmo (can they be hero and 
heroine?) appear in the eyes of Captain 
Latter: appear against the background 
of 1926 and the General Strike, brilliantly 


The Russian Revolution 1917 
A Personal Record 


by N. N. SUKHANOV. Edited, abridged, and translated, by 
Joel Carmichael from Zapiski o Revolutsii 


An unique eye-witness account of the entire Russian Revolution by a 
man who, though politically unaffiliated, was inside the movement that 
has given rise to the present Soviet régime. Long suppressed in the 
U.S.S.R. because of its anti-official character, it gives an account of 
the revolution which is the antithesis of the mythology now accepted. 
Illustrated. 42s. net. READY MAY I2 


e 
Poet and Painter 
Being the Correspondence between Gordon Bottomley 
and Paul Nash 1910-1946 
EDITED BY CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT AND ANTHONY BERTRAM 
‘, . . it is rare indeed for two such men, gifted and sincere, inspired 
by the same deep sources, not to have expended their minds and wits 
in irreclaimable talk and controversy but to have distilled it into these 
good letters.’ Manchester Guardian. 30s. net 


The Letters of Samuel Pepys 
and His Family Circle 


EDITED BY HELEN TRUESDELL HEATH 


‘ This collection, besides giving us the minutiae of the life of the great 
naval administrator, the P.R.S. and so on, provides documents not only 


of first-rate interest to the social historian . . . but of delight to anybody 
curious about human nature and in love with its vagaries.’ Bonamy 
Dobrée in The Listener. 30s. net 


Studies in Elizabethan Drama 


BY PERCY SIMPSON 25S. net 
and 


Hamlet: Father and Son 


BY PETER ALEXANDER 15s. net 


‘We already owe gratitude to Dr. Simpson and Professor Alexander 
for their editings of Jonson and Shakespeare and other achievements. 
These two books plunge us more deeply in their debt. Dr. Simpson 
shows us that we may still derive both delight and profit from solid 
scholarship. Professor Alexander reminds us that “‘ interpretation ” 
is irksome and unpalatable only when it is unsupported by wisdom and 
maturity of judgement.’ The Listener. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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recreated. No less brilliant is the develop- 
ment of characters and plot—subject to 
that qualification, that the author knows 
better than the reader from what strange 
premises this unpleasant nightmare of 
a story and its violence and venom 
have developed. Hard to swallow is the 
suggestion that Nimmo personifies 
Liberal democracy, and Latter some kind 
of imperialism. 

At last, with Nothing New Under the 
Sun, we come to the end of Riccardo 
Bacchelli’s novel—historical inasmuch as 
it tells the story of an Italian milling family 
from 1812 till 1918, when the Scacernis 
end. It is immensely detailed. The broad 
effect is impressive but not captivating (or 
is it if your hobby is folk-lore?), its 
characters are more realistic than interest- 
ing. The author’s immense industry 
commands admiration, as does the breadth 
of his narrative’s stream, but its course is 
slow and sometimes turgid. I should add 
that each volume can be read “on its 
own ”’ with little loss except some appre- 
ciation of dramatic irony. 

The Twelfth Physician is a much livelier 
(if less reliable?) historical novel. It is a 
long, vaguely Dumas-esque story about a 
doctor on whom (and yet more on his 
poor wife) the French Revolution presses 
very hardly. If however the rather priggish 
hero gets a grim taste of a penal colony, 
he also gets chances to advance medicine 
and himself in Napoleon’s campaigns. 
The book is somewhat shapeless—a slab 
out of the doctor’s life; while from time 
to time not his but another’s character— 
Napoleon or Pichegru—dominates the 
scene. Willa Gibbs, however, if her 
psychology tends to be high-falutin’, is at 
home in her period, does not lack inven- 
tiveness of colour and action and has 
considerable narrative-power. 

Finally, a few words about three detec- 
tive stories. Or does Long Shadows quite 
deserve the label? It is very coincidental, 
rather free with the “‘ rules”. But it is a 
lively little tale of the murder, in a 
** Bohemian ”’ setting, of a glamorous 
authoress. Its characters include an 
intolerable chief sleuth, a sensible assistant. 
In Gently Does It these roles are reversed; 
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Chief Inspector Gently is so very under- 
standing, Inspector Hansom so very 
crude. Here is a more satisfying plot, 
characters adequate rather than original 
or interesting, and too much intuition. 
But Alan Hunter does well to maintain 
the interest after the murderer’s identity 
is plain. Last and best is Exit Charlie, a 
behind-the-scenes murder in a repertory 
company. Here is an original plot, a neat 
solution, a setting which the author knows 
and makes interesting, a sleuth with but 
one fault—reticence about his discoveries. 
Note that in each of these stories the 
detection is in professional hands. And 
a propos coincidence: two of the three 
sleuths have a passion for peppermint. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


N recent years considerable emphasis 

has been laid on social history, and it 
cannot be supposed that economic history 
will ever appeal to the general reader in 
the same way. Professor T. S. Ashton’s 
The Eighteenth Century (Methuen. 18s.) 
is the first book to appear in a five-volume 
Economic History of England which will 
cover the ground from the medieval 
period to 1939. ~The authors are all 
teachers at the London School of Econo- 
mics, and Professor Ashton edits the 
series. He sums up the 18th century in 
two sentences: ‘* The generations that are 
the subject of this volume passed on to 
their successors a legacy of poverty hardly 
less great than that they had themselves 
inherited. But they left, also, some tradi- 
tion of philanthropy and public spirit.” 


* * * 


There have been very few theatrical 
biographies more charming and perceptive 
than Gertrude Lawrence as “‘ Mrs. A.” 
(Odhams. 18s.). It is the work of her 
husband, Richard Stoddard Aldrich, and 
it must be one of the most understanding 
and frequently amusing books ever written 
by a husband about his wife. It is a 
delightful, moving entertainment. 
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Books in Brief 


Miss Ursula Wassermann, the author 
of I Was An American (Bodley Head. 15s.), 
spent her childhood in Germany, studied 
in England, became an American citizen, 
and finally a citizen of Israel. She took the 
last step when she felt that she was 
becoming the object of a witch-hunt. Some 
of her reasoning is obscure but her book 
is lively and readable. 


* * * 


For the unfortunate whose French 
vocabulary is inadequate En Voyage 
(Macgibbon & Kee. 10s. 6d.) by Emile de 
Haven and M. J. MacDonald, will be 
invaluable. They have imagined two 
young people on their first trip to France 
and have written a most amusing series of 
French dialogues (with copious English 
stage directions) around them. It is the 
best linguistic “‘ remembrancer ’”’ I have 
ever seen. 


* * * 


Messrs. Hutchinson may be congratu- 
lated on their well-produced Plants With- 
out Flowers (16s.) by Harold Bastin, who 
traces the evolution of flowerless plants, 
including slime-fungi and lichens. There 


. are more than a hundred illustrations and 


diagrams. 


* * * 


The story of the paintings collected and 
presented to the National Theatre by Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, who introduces it, 
is told in the copiously illustrated The 
Artist and the Theatre (Heinemann. £3 3s.) 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. 
The two authors have made a great reputa- 
tion for themselves as authorities on all 
kinds of theatrical matters, and this book 
will increase it. 


* * * 


The story of The Battle of Crichel Down 
(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) is told in interest- 
ing detail by R. Douglas Brown, who has 
close associations with Dorset. As Lt. 
Commander George Marten, who was 
deeply concerned, remarked, ‘* Never in a 
hundred years will ordinary country people 
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THE NARROW 
SMILE 


Peter Mayne 


This book is what the author calls an 
** unsentimental sentimental journey ”’ 
back to the Pathans. Mr. Mayne will 
be remembered for his delightful book on 
Morocco, The Alleys of Marrakesh. 
This new book gives a similarly vital 
picture of the North-West Frontier of 


Pakistan. _ Illustrated. 18s, net 
A FOOL 
ON WHEELS 
Barbara Toy 


A light-hearted and brave account of a 
journey across North Africa to Baghdad 
made alone by an Australian woman in a 
land-rover, in which she followed in 
reverse the route of the Eighth Army. 
Delightful little pen pictures of people 
and places are embedded in a self-portrait 
as charming as it is exciting. 
Illustrated. 


BAVARIAN 
FANTASY 


Desmond Chapman-Huston 


16s. net 


The unhappy Ludwig II, of Bavaria, here 
tells his own story in hitherto unpublished 
letters, diaries and journals. It is a most 
important contribution to the great 
enigma. Illustrated. 25s. net 


SIX AGAINST 
TYRANNY 


Inge Scholl 


This is the moving story of the pathetic 
and fatal revolt in 1943 of five Munich 
students and a Professor of Philosophy 
against the Hitler regime. It is told by 
a sister of two of the students. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


MOI 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


A Memoir 


J. B. MORTON 


PIOMIONG 


J. B. Morton (‘ Beachcomber ’ of the 
Daily Express) here sets out ‘ to recap- 
ture Belloc as a man rather than asa 
writer.’ His memoir is, in fact, the 
record of a thirty years’ friendship— 
a life-like portrait of Belloc in all his 
brilliance and with all his endearing 
eccentricities. 

Frontispiece 12s. 6d, net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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MISS AGNES WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


* Portsmouth (1881) Devonport (1876) 


Trustee-in-Charge 
Mrs. BERNARD CURREY, M.B.E. 


AIMS—The Spiritual, moral and 
physical well-being of the men 
of the Royal Navy, their wives 
and families 
NEEDS—Funds for GOSPEL, 
TEMPERANCE and WELFARE 
work and for GENERAL MAIN- 
TENANCE and IMPROVEMENTS 


Legacies are a very welcome help 


Gifts to 
The Treasurer (N.R.) Royal Sailors’ Rests, 
lead Office : 
31, Western Parade - « ~- Portsmouth 


Books in Brief 


like ourselves have a better case against 
the State.” 
* * * 


The dark Liberian scene has been illu- 
minated by Mrs. Esther Warner in her 
Trial by Sasswood (Gollancz. 15s.). It is 
a warm, friendly and sometimes funny 
book about a little-known country. 


* * * 


Two important reprints have just 
appeared. They are Arthur Koestler’s 
Scum of the Earth (Collins & Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s.) and The Quest for Corvo 
(Cassell. 18s.) by the late A. J. A. Symons. 


E. G. 


Motoring 


THE FORD ZODIAC 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


HE Ford Zodiac is a difficult car of 

which to give an intelligent descrip- 
tion. Is it large or small? Is it high- or 
low-powered? Would you buy it for 
its luxury or its economy features? There 
is not one of these questions which can 
be answered in a word. 

The fact is that the Ford company has 
always built original cars. The glorious 
originality of the Model “‘T”’ may be a 
thing of the past, but it is still true to 
say that no Ford is built to fit into any 
stereotyped motoring category. Thus the 
Zodiac, the luxury version of the Zephyr, 
is neither large nor small. It is extremely 
compact, and a small garage will house 
it; yet it will easily take a family of six 
people, granted that not all of them are 
tall. Two tall people, and four of assorted 
sizes, will comfortably fill the car. 

As for engine capacity, this Ford has 
six cylinders of greater bore than those 
of a 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce. But the stroke is 
very much shorter, so that much higher 
engine speeds are possible without causing 
the pistons to travel an intolerable number 
of feet per minute. It is, in fact, an 
‘“‘ over-square”’ engine of only about 
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The Ford Zodiac 


2} litres capacity: it is able to develop 
more than 70 brake horse-power, and yet 
should (if piston speed be the test) be 
able to run for a very long time without 
requiring to be re-bored. 

Personally, I was attracted to the car 
as soon as I saw it, because—although 
unmistakably modern in appearance—it 
indulges in no nonsense for the sake of 
theoretical streamlining. Its general shape 
is that which most conveniently encloses 
an engine, half a dozen passengers and a 
good quantity of luggage. Yet there are 
many wind-cheating features; by which 
I mean that hardly any excrescences are 
permitted, almost all accessories being 
faired into the shell of the body and 
wings. Of these wings it must be remarked 
that, in front, they enable the driver to 
see the extreme width of his car on both 
sides—a great and rare advantage. 

I was struck also by the fact that the 
absence of streamline ‘‘ nonsense ’’ has 
resulted in a car of very pleasing lines. 
I would go further and say that, if only 
the front wheels lived up to their name 
by being located about one foot nearer 
to the front of the car, this Ford would 
be perhaps the best-looking model to have 
been produced by any large-scale manu- 
facturer since the War. As it is, perfec- 
tion is missed owing to a nose-heavy 
effect—and indeed one is grieved to find 
that a good deal of heavy machinery is 
located in advance of the front hubs. 

A glance under the bonnet (as I shall 
persist in calling it, although the catalogue 
would have me know it as the hood) is 
a little disquieting in another respect. An 
engine of superior quality is located there; 
but it is so set about with air cleaners 
and heaters and blowers that really very 
little of it can be seen. It is no doubt 
unfair to level at the Ford a criticism 
that applies to almost every modern car; 
but I must put it on record that, when 
you have inspected the valve rockers, you 
have seen about as much of the engine 
as can be examined without a major 
operation. 

One can be whole-hearted, however, in 
praising the performance of this O.H.V. 
engine. It has great liveliness and power, 
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Educational and 
Social Change in 
Tropical Areas 


MARGARET READ. The theme of this 
book is the application of social anthro- 
pology to educational problems. In most 
tropical areas the whole process of 
government is one of educating and im- 
proving the condition of the people. 
This process often brings new ideas in 
conflict with traditional cultures. Pro- 
fessor Read argues that problems thus 
arise in which the educationist can 
profitably look to the anthropologist for 
guidance. 8s 6d 


A History of 
India 


J. C. POWELL-PRICE. This book should 
prove the most authoritative and up- 
to-date in its own field. With full docu- 
mentation, it traces the development of 
India from the early civilisations in the 
Indus valley up to the present day—in- 
cluding in its scope religion, education, 
art, literature, architecture, and the 
condition of the people. 63 half-tone 
plates and 25 line maps. 42s 


The Value 
Judgement 


W. D. LAMONT. The author is prim- 
arily concerned with the question, 
“What is the nature of the mental 
activity in which we attribute goodness 
or value to things ?’ In his attempt to 
construct a theory of valuation Dr. 
Lamont is forced to conclude that certain 
of the basic laws of economics will not 
bear logical analysis. 
Edinburgh University Press 25s 


NELSON 


giving the car a speed of some 60 m.p.h. 
in second gear and a good 80 m.p.h. in 
top. What most impressed me was its 
capacity for achieving high average speeds 
without conscious hard driving: after 
using the car for several days under 
varied conditions, I found that I was 
getting from point to point quite con- 
siderably faster than I normally do—and 
incidentally with little expenditure of 
petrol. The brakes are hydraulic, and 
do their part with a nice combination of 
power and smoothness. 

The gearbox is of the three-speed type, 
with all the ratios fairly high. (They are 
less high overall than one imagines, 
however, in that the road wheels are so 
surprisingly small.) Synchromesh pro- 
vides fool-proof engagement for second 
and top gears, and these of course suffice 
for most normal purposes; but it would 
be a pleasant refinement if first gear were 
. similarly furnished: being high (about 
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HOMOSEXUALITY 
AND THE WESTERN 
CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION 


D. Sherwin Bailey 


The Rev. Dr. Bailey provides 
an objective and scholarly ex- 
amination of homosexuality in 
its historical and religious con- 
texts, considering Roman Law, 
Medieval Canon Law and the 
actual practices of the medieval 
Church as well as the latter-day 
attitudes. 
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15s. net 
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124 to 1), there are occasions for its use 
other than starting from rest. 

In the realm of road holding and 
maneeuvrability, the Ford Zodiac has 
some pleasant surprises to offer. To my 
delight, I found the steering to be quite 
high-geared. One has become so accus- 


.tomed, in these degenerate days, to 


Ss 


winding a steering wheel round and. 


round ad nauseam in order to get from 
full left to full right lock, that one ex- 
claims with pleasure when, with only a 
few movements of the wheel, one can 
achieve the same result. And is it not 
rather funny that, when most English 
manufacturers are shamelessly aping 
what is supposed to be popular American 
practice in providing a lower and lower 
steering ratio, it should be left to this 
enterprising firm of American origin to 
lead the way back to the sound English 
principle of reasonably high-geared 
steering ? 

At any rate, it can safely be said that 
most English drivers of discernment will 
find the Ford steering very much to their 
liking. The same may be said of the 
suspension. The front wheels are inde- 
pendently sprung; but the coil springs 
are not sloppy, and consequently the car 
does not roll or lean over on corners to 
any serious extent. In these two matters, 
the Ford designers deserve the highest 
praise for leading a return to sanity. 
Perhaps I should say to stability—for 
that is the appropriate word. 

Of the many Zodiac refinements, one 
can speak better if one begins by noting 
the price at which the car is sold. Its 
basic price is £600, to which must be 
added about £250 Purchase Tax. Before 
the war, £600 was a good deal of money; 
but almost everything that we buy now 
has doubled or trebled in price, so that 
we ought to compare this Ford with 
something which cost £200 or £300 before 
the war. 

Looked at from this angle, the Ford 
Zodiac is uncommonly reasonable in 
price. The coachwork seems to have 
everything, except perhaps for those few 
inches at the back which are such a boon 
to the six-foot passenger. The view of 
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THE MECHANISM OF A 

SMITHS MAGNETIC SPEEDOMETER 
In most types of Smiths car speedo- 
meters a bar magnet, rotated by a 
flexible cable from the car gear box, 
revolves close to a metal drum and 
tends to carry the drum round with 
it. A hairspring restrains the drum 
from revolving freely and the position 
of the speedometer needle is deter- 
mined by the drag of the magnet 
against the restraining force of the 
hairspring. 


A JOB FOR THE MAKERS 


The moving parts of your Smiths speedometer 
are as small and as delicate as the parts of a 
clock—but they move at much higher speeds. 
Nevertheless, Smiths speedometers normally 
give tens of thousands of miles of trouble-free 
service without maintenance of any kind. After 
extensive use, if the pointer displays a tendency 
to fluctuate at certain speeds it is probable that 
the flexible drive has developed a fault and re- 
quires attention. A new drive can be quickly 
fitted by your garage. But if a fault should 


develop in the instrument itself the only satis- 
factory remedy is to have it replaced by a Smiths 
Factory Replacement Unit. This can be done 
economically and without delay either by your 
garage or by any Smiths. depot. The Factory 
Replacement Unit carries the same guarantee 
that new Smiths instruments carry and the scheme 
applies to all Smiths accessories that are suitable 
for rebuilding. For full details of the Smiths F.R.U. 
Scheme please write Smiths Motor Accessories 
Ltd., Cricklewood Works, London, N.W.2. 


SMITHS Gene) 


a SMITHS service for better motoring 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON,N.W.2 + THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 8.SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 
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the road is exceptionally good, both to 
front and rear—and a nice point is that 
the mirrors on the wings are not solidly 
fixed. Projecting an inch or two outside 
the car, they can give way if one or other 
of them should touch the garage door; 
also, if an extra } m.p.h. is desired, they 
can turn sideways (for there is also an 
internal mirror) and so create no measur- 
able drag. . 

A nice combination of old principles 
with new methods is found in the screen 
wipers. These are suction-operated, with 
all the freedom from serious trouble which 
that implies. A new technique, however, 
prevents the blades from stopping, even 
at moments when the engine is being 
given full throttle. In their way, the wipers 
typify what is best in Ford design. They 
are ingenious and new; yet they are 
based on what has been proved to make 
sense over long years of experience. 


CARDIGAN. 


A Welsh 
Coxswain 


Three- 
quarters 
of a 


MILLION 
POUNDS 


—that is the cost, each year, 

of the Lifeboat Service : and 

it must be met entirely from 

voluntary contributions. 

Yours, however small, will 
help : send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 
By LOMBARDO 


S we go to press the London daily 

newspapers are once more on sale as 
a result of the settlement of the strike of 
electricians in Fleet Street which brought 
all the London daily presses to a standstill. 
For a month the provincial papers, and 
those published.in Manchester and Glas- 
gow which can be called “national ”’ 
dailies, have been the only source of in- 
formation on our breakfast tables. This 
hiatus las given an unaccustomed spice to 
verbal rumour, and brought varying 
degrees of inconvenience to the business 
community. 

To the City, and to all those whose eyes 
turn to, it, whether by inclination or the 
needs of business, the loss has been par- 
ticularly keen. Banks, insurance com- 
panies merchants of every kind, the 
commodity markets, industrialists, distri- 
butors—indeed all businesses, and particu- 
larly the Stock Exchange—have been handi- 
capped. The fact that the Financial Times 
has aot been available has meant that in- 
stitutions particularly, and private clients 
to a lesser extent, have been relying on 
stockbrokers for day-to-day news of 
company announcements, as well as 
market trends and prices. 

To mitigate to some extent the effects of 
the deficiency, many brokers have been 
sending to their clients daily bulletins of 
prices, trends, and general investment in- 
formation. The Official List was not 
affected by the strike, so the normal record 
of dealings has not been interrupted. 
Brokers, however, have been kept busy 
answering enquiries from those who 
needed information on the trend of 
markets. 

One inevitable result of the dearth of 
daily market information was a consider- 
able shrinkage in the volume of business 
transacted each day during the strike. In 
normal times the average number of 
bargains marked daily in the Official List 
is over ten thousand. On March 21 the 


ae 28 oo ee 


Market Review 


number was 11,901; on the 28th it was 
7,395, and 7,023 on the 31st. With four 
exceptions, the number never topped 
8,000. The fall was probably mainly due 
to the shrinkage of orders from outside 
London where private investors were par- 
ticularly affected by the twilight of ignor- 
ance of market movements. It was helped 
by the general disinclination to take action 
in markets which were mainly quiet owing, 
partly, to the lack of knowledge of com- 
pany announcements, but also, perhaps, 
to lack of journalistic comment. 
Diminution of business did not mean 
completely static markets, however, and 
some definite trends developed during the 
period. Perhaps it would be heipful to 
indicate these by giving a few of the 
Financial Times’s daily stock and com- 
modity indices since the strike commenced. 
On March 21 the F.T. figures were: 
Fixed Interest Stocks 109-31; Industrial 
Ordinaries 181; Government Securities 
98:9; Gold Mines 88:29; Gold Develo- 
pers 127-03. The relative figures.on the 
day of cessation of publication of London 


newspapers, March 25, were: 109-52; 
179-5; 99-43; 87-58; 125-51. April 1: 
109-88; 183; 99-77; 88-19; i24-37. 
April 12: 110-1; 188-3; 99-93; 85-72; 


119-95. And on Budget Day (April 19) the 
indices showed 110:25; 188-7; 99-82; 
85-15; 118-35. 

Summing up: the Fixed Interest Stocks 
had moved up by about 3 points; the 
Industrial Ordinaries were up by over 9 
points; Government Securities by almost 
3 point; Gold Mines were down by about 
24 points, and the Developers by nearly 7 
points. 

There were varying reasons why In- 
dustrials made such a good upward move- 
ment, but undoubtedly the County Coun- 
cil Elections had a strong influence. From 
April 1, when the L.C.C. results showed 
Conservative gains, to April 7, when most 
of the County results were known, the 
Industrial Ordinary index rose about 5} 
points. Among those shares which 
showed substantial rises were the Steel 
Stocks, because of their vulnerability to 
the danger of re-nationalization. The 
County Council Elections encouraged 
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WESTMINSTER 


At the Westminster Bank 


they can help you to over- 


come most of the financial 
problems which arise in 
these complicated days. 
Specialist departments 
and expert staff are daily 
handling every kind of 
business inquiry on behalf 
of customers; and this 
versatility of service is 
one of many good 


reasons why... 


It is better to bank 
with 
the Westminster 


BANK 


LIMITED 


investors to hope for a return of the 
Government to power and the consequent 
assurance that the steel-making companies 
would be left in the hands of private enter- 
prise. 

Throughout the period since my last 
notes on the market there have been a 
number of good company results reported. 
With a daily source of information for 
investors, and with the optimism over 
probable political trends engendered by 
the Council elections, these results would 
perhaps have created appreciably more 
buying activity. The uncertainty of what 
might lie in the dispatch box of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
was a sobering influence on any who felt 
like banking heavily on the upward move- 
ment of industrial production, and the 
further uncertainty of the effect the Budget 
might have on the Election was a deterrent 
to speculation. 

As I write there has hardly been time to 
consider the details of the Chancellor’s 
statement thoroughly. His proposals 
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produced no major reaction on stock 
markets, since there is no proposal to 
change indirect taxes, except for the cut in 
purchase tax on textiles. In general, the 
market remained steady. 

With the resumption of publication of 
the national newspapers the public will 
have a better chance to learn something of 
the economic state of the country. No 
doubt, also, Public Opinion polls will be 
published to guide—or misguide—them on 
the probable results of the Election. By 
the time these words are in print there will 
almost certainly be in the hands of the 
public the policy statements of the parties. 
It may be assumed that the Labour Party 
document will contain proposals damaging 
to investors, and newspaper headlines will 
draw attention to them. We must expect, 
therefore, some unsteadiness in the market 
until it is all over. The result will be vital 
to the nation’s economic future, and the 
whole pattern of future markets will in- 
evitably be woven according to the colour 
preferred by the majority of the electorate. 


Setting the Style 


From well-groomed head to well-shod 
feet she’s elegance itself. The same pride 


—and care—is reflected in her car. 


Immaculate interior . . . brilliant bodywork 
... gleaming glass and chromium... 
set off the whole, the smartness of Dunlop 
White Sidewall Tyres. Their distinction is 
there for all to see ; their dependability and 
safety she knows from experience. Dunlop 
White Sidewall tyres—in ‘ Dunlop’ or Dunlop 
‘Fort’ types—can enhance the design and 
colour of your car. Whether or not you 
choose White Sidewall, do make 
sure you keep to Dunlop—with or 
without the tube, as you please. 


and, to 


makes the tyre you want 
sili 
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RECORD REVIEW 


Orchestral 

HOUGH they come, strictly speaking, 

into the category of chamber music, 
I propose to consider the new recordings 
of Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos and 
Suites for orchestra under the above 
heading. The Concertos are played by 
the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, con- 
ducted by August Wenzinger, and distri- 
buted thus: Nos. 1 and 4 (D.G.G. 
Archive APM14011), Nos. 2 and 3 
(AP13016: 10 in.), Nos. 5 and 6 
(APM14012). The Suites, played by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted by 
Otto Klemperer, are distributed thus: 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Columbia 33CX1239), 
Nos. 3 and 4 (33CX1240). 

Wenzinger’s interpretations are the 
most authentic in sound of any we have 
had—his players specialize in the use of 
old instruments and in music of the 
earlier centuries—and except in No. 6 
his tempi are well chosen. In No. 3 
Eduard Miiller supplies the second move- 
ment, on the harpsichord, that Bach 
would have improvised, but we are left to 
guess what it is. A completely satisfying 
rendering and recording of the six Con- 
certos would have to draw on previous 
issues, but Wenzinger’s Nos. 1 and 4 can 
be recommended without any reservation, 
and are luckily to be had on the first of 
these discs. 

Klemperer has been under fire from 
the musicologists for not double-dotting 
in the French overtures in the Suites, and 
for using too large a body of strings: but 


‘though there is some substance in both 


of these criticisms they should not deter 
the ordinary listener from exploring the 
discs, on which there is much delightful 
playing. Gareth Morris is the admirable 
flute player in No. 2 (B_ minor). 
33CX1239 (Nos. 1 and 2) would be my 
choice, as the cold treatment of the Air 
in No. 3 is a distinct blot. The recording 
is at its best, also, on this disc, though 
the harpsichord continuo, as all through, 
is not sufficiently prominent. 

Campoli, Boult and the L.P.O. give a 
most beautiful performance of Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto (Decca LXT5014) in 
which the soloist never makes the passage 
work brilliant at the expense of eloquence. 
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Does your 
money smile? 


It’s a positive pleasure 
cashing a cheque at the 
National Provincial. 
Cheerful atmosphere, 
quick and courteous 
service — even your 
money seems to smile. 


Is one bank just like 
another? Go to your 
nearest branch of the 
National Provincial and 
see ! You will finda 

staff of experts who take 
a personal interest in 
you and your financial 
problem ; who regard 
customers as friends who 
may need sympathetic 
advice any 

day of the week. 


National 
Provincial Bank 


where good fortunes grow 


I have not heard so fine a rendering of the 
lovely work since Sammons laid down 
his bow: the recording and balance are 
exceedingly good. There is also an 
admirably lively performance of the 
Cockaigne Overture by Barbirolli and the 
Hallé Orchestra with a Suite of Eliza- 
bethan pieces, arranged for orchestra by 
the conductor, on the reverse: a most 
enjoyable disc (H.M.V. BLP1065). Over- 
tures are to the fore this month. Four by 
Auber (La Muette de Portici, Bronze 
Horse, Fra Diavolo, Crown Diamonds) 
sparkle under the baton of Albert Wolff, 
conducting the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra (Decca LXT5005) in a splendid 
recording—the playing is a lesson in style 
—and Krauss with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra does the four ‘‘ Leonoras’’ on 
two 10-in. Deccas, Nos. 1 and 2 (LW5164), 
No. 3 and Fidelio (LW5165). This is most 
musicianly playing, with No. 3 given an 
intimate kind of rendering that perhaps 
will not appeal to everyone. 

Mendelssohn’s delightful Calm Sea and 
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Prosperous Voyage is on the reverse of 
his ‘* Scotch” Symphony, both very well 
played by the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Kletzki (Columbia 33CX 
1219). Both of Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suites, 
played by the Hague Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Willem van Otterloo are on 
Philips ABR4027 (with ‘‘ Solveig’s Song ”’ 
well sung by Erna Spoorenburg) and 
prove to be the best versions, and record- 
ings, we have had yet. There is a real 
sense of loving care in these performances, 
and none of the usual routine treatment. 
Two more recordings of Berlioz’ Sym- 
phonie Fantastique compete for our atten- 
tion, Markevitch with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (D.G.G. DGM18167) 
and Karajan with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Columbia 33CX1206). Both 
are magnificently recorded and the choice 
lies between the brilliance and underlined 
drama of Karajan and the rather more 
imaginative approach of Markevitch. 


Instrumental 

It is sad that Germani has undertaken 
to record the whole of Bach’s organ music 
on an instrument unfitted for the purpose, 
the organ at All Souls’, Langham Place. 
Whatever its virtues, a good blend of 
different tones is not among them, as is 
convincingly shown in Germani’s playing 
of the three last numbers of the Sonatas 
(H.M.V. CLP1026). We must hope the 
later discs will be more successful. 

Backhaus, on Decca LXTS5016, gives a 
magnificent and well recorded performance 


of Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations, which - 


will take a high place in his long list of 
Beethoven discs. This is playing in the 
grand manner and it is good to have it 
preserved for posterity. 

Claudio Arrau is recording the whole 
of Chopin’s piano music and here presents 
the Ballades, Scherzi, Barcarolle and 
Impromptus on Brunswick AXTL1043—4, 
so distributed over the four sides that 
no one opus can be had complete on one 
disc. This is a pity, as Arrau plays the 
Scherzi, and most of the IJmpromptus, 
better than the Ballades. The recording 


is variable, but good in general and there 
is much to admire in the playing. The 
Barcarolle is most poetically done. 


Record Review 


Opera 

Lisa della Casa sings Ariadne’s great 
aria from Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos, the 
duet with Mandryka from Arabella and 
the closing scene from Capriccio, with 
Heinrich Hollreiser conducting the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, on Decca LXT 
5017. Her fresh and radiant voice is very 
well recorded and she is at her best in 
the excerpt from Capriccio, which also has 
the great advantage over the Schwarzkopl 
disc (Columbia 33CX1107) of including 
the beautiful orchestral introduction and 
the part of the major-domo. The singer 
is less well suited by Ariadne’s aria, but 
is delightful in the Arabella duet, in which 
Paul Schoeffler is a rather gruff lover. 
Hollreiser is not a very imaginative 
conductor and the horn playing in the 
Capriccio scene is, at the start, off-colour: 
but, in general, this is a desirable disc. 


Choral and Song 

The Ambrosian Singers, an excellent 
group, conducted by Denis Stevens, give 
a clear and well realized performance of 
Dufay’s Missa Caput, the significance of 
the title being explained in the sleeve note 
(OL50069), and there is a splendid and 
finely recorded performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem to blot out the eccentricities of 
the one under de Sabata recently issued. 
Fricsay conducts the R.I.A.S. Orchestra 
and Choir, together with the St. Hedwig’s 
Cathedral Choir; and the soloists—a good 
team—are Stader, Radev, Krebs, and 
Borg. This is an outstanding achievement 
(D.G.G. DGM18155-6). 

Another lovely disc comes from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir conducted by Dr. Dykes 
Bower. Madrigals, anthems, and the Gloria 
of Haydn’s ‘“‘Nelson” Mass. English choral 
singing at its best (Columbia 33CX1237). 

Last of all there is a superb performance 
of Schubert’s Winterreise cycle by Hans 
Hotter and Gerald Moore; very well 
recorded. Both artists get to the heart of 
each of these wonderful songs and present 
a deeply moving picture of the lonely man 
ever trudgingaway into the darkening winter 
landscape and finding, for companion, 
only the poor old organ-grinder. To listen 
to these discs is a supreme artistic experi- 
ence and one that must not be missed. 
Columbia 33(X1223) ALEC ROBERTSON. 


A selection from 
THE 39TH RELEASE 
of 
DECCA LONG PLAYING 
ffrr RECORDS 


Britten 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
(Complete recording) 

Jennifer Vyvyan, Peter Pears, 

Joan Cross, Arda Mandikian, Olive Dyer, 
David Hemmings 

with The English Opera Group Orchestra 

conducted by Benjamin Britten 

LXT 5038-9 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
PRINCESS IDA 
(Complete recording) 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
with The New Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey 
LK 4092-3 


Roussel 
LE FESTIN DE L’ARAIGNEE, Opus 17; 


PETITE SUITE POUR ORCHESTRE, 
Opus 39 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 5035 


Mozart 
QUINTET IN A MAJOR 
FOR CLARINET AND STRINGS, K. 581 
Members of The Vienna Octet 
LXT 5032 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Mansw Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


THE new 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE 

is now ready. Contains nearly 800 places throughout 

Britain which serve a good meal at a_reasonable price. 

Nearly a third of the entries are new. The standard goes 

vt Aaa year. 5/- from all booksellers. Published by 
assell. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lt. 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL - COLLEGE, . South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1954/55 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse of pate, aA. Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. Lang, B , Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to a, students. 


Laboratories. 


Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. 


Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
cxaminations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior a, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 3030. 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
‘views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishi: Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all rooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. ’Phone: 129. 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
lst Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


XMOUTH. Fim Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 4} acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’*Phone 2296/8. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


OLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.— Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. *Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegramis: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LEANDUDNO.~ Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One _ minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020, Telegrams: “ Brownotel, Piccy, London.”’ 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH. — Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MATLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
. MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


Close to the station and 


MENEHEAD.-— Beach Hotel. 
Excellent touring centre. 


overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
e Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. *Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


TEWKESBURY .— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. 


; Facing 
Private Suites. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 
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AERTE® 


Birds don’t care about 
heat or cold; they’re 
insulated by air trapped in 
their feathers. In cellular 
Aertex you can be air-insulated 
in just the same way 
—free as a bird from 


SHOWN HERE: 
weather bother. 


Sports shirt in the 
MC range of small 
checks. A hot favourite : 
because it’s so cool: 4 " You’re air-conditioned 


priced from 19/9 . ud in AERTEX all year round 
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